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NATIONAL VOICE 
-” 


the Spirit of ’43 


We'll save our scrap, we'll save our fat 


We'll weed our gardens, too. 





We'll zip our lips to save our ships 


That sail the briny blue. 


eM ee a 
Except for bonds and taxes. 
We'll walk — not ride, we'll give our hide 


To bash and smash the axis. 





( Jimmy Pig, Evaline and Brogi) 
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VO rr INJUNS STANDING IN A LINE 


a the nursery rhyme about the ten 
little Injuns? One dropped out, and then there 
were nine. Eventually something happened to 
each of the ten little Injuns. Then there were none. 

Well, it’s happened in business, too. Back in 
World War I, for example. At that time, ten little 
Injuns—each a successful, nationally known 
company—got out of line by forgetting to keep 
the public “sold” on the valve of their products. 

The easiest thing people do is forget! They 
forget names. They forget trade-marks. They for- 
get products. Good, sound valve helps make 
them remember! 

Now, the good service, lasting fit, and high 


Made ty Americas Largest Shoemakers 


BUY UNITED STATES 


quality of Vitality Shoes are keeping folks from 
forgetting the name Vitality. Vitality’s sound 
value protects Vitality dealers ... maintains good 


will . . . builds for the postwar future. 
WOMEN'S VITALITY OPEN ROAD SHOES 
AAAAA to EEE for Outdoor and 
Sizes 2 to 11 Campus Wear 
$5.50 and $6.00 
CHILDREN'S VITAPOISE 


Feature Shoes for Children 
Priced according to size 
$3.50 and up 


Complete widths and sizes 
Priced according to size 
$2.50 to $5.50 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY 
Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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STETSON:s IN SERVICE 


We would like nothing better than to be able to supply every retailer from who 
we have received orders for Stetson Shoes and Arnold Authentics. Unfortunately fc 


them our Government orders must continue to come first. We are now supplyin 


men's shoes for the Navy and women's for the WAACS. They are the finest shoe 


we can make for the world's most important job . .. to hasten the day of Victory 


THE STETSON SHOE CO. INC., SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
lel CRMOLMN CIEE, Vaile) emelilem sie Micme lel 
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Tanned Exclusively by 
G. LEVOR & CO., INC., GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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*U. S. NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


worn by the SPARS 


We were proud, a year ago, to receive the first contract women-in-the-service are wearing Casual Classic 
awarded for shoes for the Women’s Army Auxiliary “Warhawks”. . . an ever-growing reservoir o 
Corps. And we're triply proud now to be the first good will that will pay important peacetime 
licensed to make these fine shoes for the WAVES dividends to the quality retailer who promotes 
and the SPARS, too. Today, tens of thousands of and develops his Casual Classics franchise now. 


MARSHALL, MEADOWS & STEWART, we, © Spyz 7. sve, 
MAKERS or Pe Makar ane OTHER FINE WELTS BRANDED Cid 
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RUBBER COMPANY CAMBRIDGE 





... Foot Comfort | 


says LEO QUINLAN 


WAR PLANT AUDITOR 


&. 


i= 
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le Quinlan, already a veteran of World 
War Il, continues to help the fight for 
freedom in a vital Bridgeport Arms plant. 
His words attest to the essential character 


of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes! 


“My job’s acombination of headwork and 
footwork, with constant touring through 
the plant offices. The result is that I’m on 
my feet most of the time. So you can see 
how important it is that I have a shoe 


that’s tops in comfort and long wear! 


ite, . ia: tdi —-~ sr. Ss 


Tom Bassett of Meigs & Co. was a real 
friend when he recommended Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes and explained their 
Four Patented Features. I decided to try 
a pair, and half a year of wear has con- 
vinced me that Wright Arch Preservers 


are essential for my war work!” 


. T. H. “Tom” Bassett fits 
Leo Quinlan with Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes, 


—— 


Arch Preserver Séce 


— 





NZ, On This Job!” 


> 





re, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., American Arsenal! 


at HOME OF MEIGS & COMPANY 


eld 
Retailers of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes 


¢n war came to America, Bridgeport boom- in record time they were selling faster than lower- 
ned almost overnight. The influx of war priced, inferior shoes ... because war workers 
ers manned the machines that manufacture like Leo Quinlan are foot comfort conscious. 


gad equipment for fighting men. Of Wright Arch Preservers, Mr. Bassett says: 


T. H. Bassett, alert manager of the shoe depart- “We all honestly believe they are the outstanding 
at Meigs & Co., realized the essential need line of men’s shoes in America. Their comfort, 

of these new Bridgeport citizens for shoes that the easy way they fit and feel, are a boon to war 
i be correctiy and scientifically fitted to workers, who pass the good word around the 

g maximum foot comfort for long working plants, and build an endless chain of customers 
Wright Arch Preservers were selected, and for us and for Wright Arch Preserver Shoes.” 


1 Bassett explains the Four Features that spell com- 
7 Arch Preserver Shoes! 1—Patented Shank ; 2— 
I ; 3—Flat Forepart; 4—Correct Arch Fitting. 


“THAT FELLOW HAS NOTHING ON ME” 


an “I take thousands of steps each day, and every one of 
them is comfortable, now that I’m wearing Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes,” says Leo Quinlan, 


‘ 
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TASK TODAY... ACCOMPLISHMENT TOMORROW 


Uorking fed or fuglling, fee! r 


America at War is a Great Testing Laboratory N 
for the Goods of a Better World of Tomorrow 





F iehtine men at the front, engineers at 
their drafting boards, chemists and techni- 
cians in their laboratories, everyone has his 
specific problem to solve; but, all are con- 
tributing to the shape of the better world 
we'll live in when peace comes. 















Northwestern’s part in the war is the prompt 
delivery of a large variety of leathers for 
practically all types of Army shoes. Experi- 
ence gained in the last war taught us how. 
Kitchener, the roughest, toughest work shoe 
leather, was our contribution to the war 
effort, and soldiers who saw it perform in 
the mud and mire at Flanders, wore it at 
work in the years between 1918 and the 
present conflict. 


World War II brought Northwestern other 
problems, calling on us to produce a variety 
of leathers, specific tannages for shoes, from 
cold weather boots to shoes for the tropics. 
The vast experience and adaptability of 
Northwestern technicians soon produced 
the solution to many of these problems. 
Vital to winning the war now, these leathers 
will be seen in the variety of work shoes 
America will need for its great post-war 
development. 


BUILDING THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 
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BETTER SHOD IN SHOES OF 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHERS 
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Soft, aiiotes pad 
pillows 
Metatarsal Arch 


For Salespeople 


Provides Support and Relief Where Most Feet Need It... 


AT THE BALL OF THE FOOT! 


This new kind of foot relief aid is selling like the proverbial hot cakes 
.-the sensation of the industry. Dr. Scholl’s LuPad, introduced to the 


public a year ago, is demanded by men and wo- 
men in every walk of life. And no wonder...for Dr. 
Scholl’s LuPad provides cushioning support where 
most people need it most—at the ball of the foot. 
This feather-light support loops over the forepart 
of the foot...its pad of soft Latex Foam snuggles 
up under the Metatarsal Arch, gently pillowing it @ 
and relieving pains, cramps, callouses, and burn- 
ing sensations at the ball of the foot. “Just like 
walking on air’’... that’s the feeling Dr. Scholl’s 
LuPad gives its wearers. 


Orders and Reorders Are Pouring In—Dr. Scholl’s LuPad sells on sight... gives you 
amazingly fast turn-over. Everyone is a prospect, for Dr. Scholl’s LuPad benefits good 
feet as well as bad ones. 


Backed By A Huge National Advertising Campaign — Supported by over 22 million 

ads...featured regularly in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . .. COSMOPOLITAN ...WOMAN’S HOME 

COMPANION ...McCALL’S... LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL...THIS WEEK ... AMERICAN WEEKLY 
.- MADEMOISELLE, etc. 


Order Your Supply Now...Get This Business — Made in sizes—Women’s, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 
8,9,10; Men’s, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Retails at $1.00 pair (sold in pairs only) Whole- 
sale, $8.00 dozen. Packed in colorful display container—1 doz. or 3 doz. assorted sizes. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., fine. é2'wtain'st, tiew vert 
















For Nurses, Beauty For “Dress-up” Invisible under Washable, 
Operators, etc. occasions the Hosiery Sanitary 
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This advertisement 
will appear in 
the August issue of 
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[' brings Bill nearer, somehow 
—polishing those boots he 
cherished. Reminds Dad of 
teaching Bill to ride—recalls 
the scared-proud feeling he had 
—“the first time he watched the kid take the j jumps alone 

. the very same feeling he has now when he thinks 
of Bill flying that big bomber. 

Very likely we made those boots of Bill's. Lots of 
people cherish a pair of Colt-Cromwell riding boots. 
We made them worthy of it. 

But the W.P.B. says that the leather which went into 
riding boots must now go onto the feet of fighting 
men. So we're using our leather-working skills for the 
Armed Forces, and doing our best to hasten the day when 
we can make more boots for more Bills to cherish. 
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FOREMOST AFOOT OR ASTRIDE 


COLT-CROMWELL 


610 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
47 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
706 S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
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F iT is the important element added to JOHNSONIANS that gives better 
performance value to men's shoes—for the lasts are built to fit. 


Every size is of supreme importance and JOHNSONIAN merchants find 
these shoes sell to the final pair—no left-overs to limit orderly business 
through cash sales. 


The new ration coupon readily comes to JOHNSONIANS. 


P. Vv. 


P.V. 


P.V. 


P.v. 


A concentrated line, trimmed to 
essentials. 


Smartest Shoes on the Square— 
continuing classic styles for 
men. 


Best selections of available 
leathers and materials. 


JOHNSONIANS are scientifical- 
ly assembled to appeal to the 
greater number of American 
men in all walks of life . . . the 
most for their shoe dollar. 


JOHNSONIAN DIVISIO 


P.V. America's great Square Deal or- 


ganization, with its great, busy 
manufacturing and marketing 
facilities—built JOHNSONIANS 
with faithful regard to the 
economy of production. 


P.V. Every pair bears the name 


JOHNSONIAN and is tied up in 
national cooperative advertis- 
ing through window and trade 
name publicity .. . a teamwork 
by thousands of merchants—to 
make the name famous. 
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SMARTEST SHOES OW THE SQUARE 
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FREEDO 


Buy Wars Bonds 





ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


NEW YORK CITY © ENDICOTT, N.Y. © ST. LOUIS, MO 
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— in normal times—when shoes 
were unrationed — Goodyear Heels 
always did a grand job of helping to sell 


new shoes. 


And in these days, when customers are 
extra appreciative of value, retailers find 





that Goodyear Heels are an even more im- 
portant selling point than before. 


That’s why manufacturers continue to 
equip their shoes with these heels — the 
best obtainable under today’s conditions. 


Wingfoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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HEELS 


FOR WAR WORKERS 
Goodyear is now making 
static conductive rubber heels 
for men’s and women’s shoes. 
They are used by employes 
in munitions plants and other 
war industries to eliminate 
the danger of explosions 
caused by electric static 
sparks. 














CLEAN MACHINES AND GOOD 
LUBRICANTS WILL RESULT IN: 


®@ Reduced wear and breakage 
@ More continuous production 
®@ Reduced power consumption 
@ Smooth running machines 

@ More and better work 


OjL IS AMMUNITION — 


The right lubricants, the means for pro- 


perly applying them and wiping cloths for 
keeping machines clean, are fundamental 
tools for protective maintenance. 


Methods of carrying out machine main- 
tenance may vary, but the adequate equip- 
ping of an individual concerned with 
machine care, whether he be operator or 
full time maintenance man, is as essential 
today as bullets or field rations are toa 
soldier. 


USE IT WISELY — BUT USE IT! 


| BAC TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


Lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 
critical times, conservation 
Is vital. Make oi! your 
Ammunition. 
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Jarman’s advertising in the 
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' pages of the nation’s top mag- 
' azines keeps ever alive the 
: high recognition value of the 
brand name on the shoes you 
sell. Identify your store with 
this familiar, trusted name—a 
name they know—by using the 
smart tie-in material Jarman 
has prepared especially for 
your use. The colorful “Moc- 
San” window display illustrat- 
ed is only a part of one of the 
five Jarman promotions de- 
signed to furnish you with a 
complete local merchandising 
and advertising campaign for 
the Fall & Winter season. All 
window display material, news- 
paper ads, direct mail, etc., ties 
in with Jarman’s outstanding 
color ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post and Life. Your use 
of all this material will mean 


coupons to you because— 
today, as never before, men 
put their trust (and cash) in 
the names they know. Jarman 
is a name they know! 


TO RETAIL AT 


$585 to $885 
MOST STYLES 


SHOES FOR MEN 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
Division General Shoe Corporation 


NASHVILLE e« TENNESSEE 
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WITH AMERICAS SOLDIERS IN CIVVIES 
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FIT THE FEET 
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Anz YOU aware of all that has taken place 
before a pair of shoes reaches your stock? 


1. Your employer has invested in merchandise 
and equipment. 

2. Your buyer has exercised his knowledge 
and experience in selection of adequate 
styles and sizes. 

3. Advertisements have been written and dis- 
plays set up to dramatize the desirable fea- 
tures in the footwear you are to sell. 


4. Style experts and manufacturers have done 
their best to produce shoes of quality with 
eye appeal. 


You are the last link in the chain. You can 
send customers away happy to have received 
fine service and eager to return — or you can 
ruin all this preparation by sending them out 
with a poor fit. 

Today your duties are especially important 
in selling shoes correctly because many of the 
feet you fit belong to people engaged in the 
War Effort. 

We in the United Last Company are proud of 
the lasts we deliver to insure shoes being made 
in sizes to Fit the Feet. All our efforts are 
dedicated to this end, for both the Armed 
Forces and Civilians. 


FITZ BROS. CO., Auburn, Maine STEWART & POTTER CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. KRENTLER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
UNITED LAST CO., Brockton, Mass. EMPIRE LAST WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. UNITED LAST CO., LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
T. W. GARDINER CO., Lawrence, Mass. KRENTLER BROS. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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one! Yet our records list it on loan 
and in use. Not to be found in lasting 
room, stock room, or cellar — gone into 
thin air! Last seen two months ago, wear- 
ing a copper overcoat, in the company of 
Old Man Hindsight, as vicious a villian 
as ever trod the boards in an Op’ry 
House meller-drammer. 

Seriously, its loss is important. Not one, but 
hundreds of irreplaceable box toe heaters made 
from critical copper, stainless steel, brass, and 
cast iron have been lost by careless handling — 
wually through putting off their return until 
tomorrow as today seems short of minutes. We 
tamot make new box toe equipment for the 
duration. Our 1943 complement is being served 
to Messrs. Hirohito & Co. as part of an indigesti- 
ble metal diet, and though our stocks are com- 
plete, we no longer have an abundant supply of 
heaters to cover needless shortages. 








missing box toe heater 


Neither Scotland Yard nor the Crime Club can solve it. Frankly, we're 
baffled. Read the evidence. If possible, find the motive and work out the 


Box toe heaters are as important to 
you as they are to us. Don’t lose them. 
Don’t store them. When replaced for any 
reason, return them at once. Take care of 
them by following a few simple rules and 
add months to their span of efficient 
usefulness. 

DON’TS for box toe heaters. (Please pass on 
to lasting room foreman.) 

Don’t operate electric heaters at voltages in excess of 
the unit resistance marked on each heater. 

Don’t operate heaters without water in boilers. 

Don’t carry water supply cans by the spout — use 
handle. 

Don’t fail to clean gas burners every six months. 
Don’t order units, water cans, and other supplies in ex- 
cess of the amount actually needed. 

Don’t retain heaters not needed on the line. 

Don’t stock them “for the time being.” Send them back. 


BECKWITH MANUFACTURING CO., DOVER, N. H. 
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BOX TOES 
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FOUR STAR SOLES 


Vo me FROM THE MAKERS 0; |} 
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Heat and cold resisting — will 
not draw the feet. 





FLEXIBLE ... WI 
With a velvety surface that 

cushions the shocks. Pliant and They 
springy as the foot itself. 














They keep the feet dry and pro- 
lect health in all seasons. 


LONGER-WEARING 


Serviceable and comfortable 
for walking and working. 


Florsheim calls them Flexcel and advertises them as 
“having a permanent place in the Florsheim 
Shoe picture. Scientifically designed to give 
unexcelled comfort, flexibility and wear”. 

The new AVON FOUR STAR SOLES have stood the hardest test in 

the world — on the feet of our fighting men. They are the result 

of a chemical compound developed in our research laboratories. 

Carefully selected materials are blended scientifically to provide 

a sole that will outwear the best leather or any other material. 

Today, as in the past, the manufacturers of better grade shoes 

rely on Avon for the best soles that can possibly be produced. 


AVON SOLE COMPANY * AVON MASS. 











WALK-OVER 


For 69 years the world standard of quality footwear 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
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TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR 


Carriage, Car or Walk 


You will be there ond always 


with your pretty touch of cheering style 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Reduction of one-half page advertisement 


CORPORATION - 
Shoemakers Since 1874 





JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
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“Is it better to dissipate our stock 
by selling to strangers and every- 
body who comes in our shops or 
should we keep our stock for our 
regular customers — women who 
have traded with us for years and 
years, and whose purchases have 
run into real money every year?” 
This is the question puzzling Earl 
Brown and Bruce Williams, part- 
ners in the French Booterie on Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Beverly Hills, 
California. 

Pairage purchases by established 
patrons who were wont to buy from 
three to a dozen pairs at a sitting 
are out with the advent of ration- 
ing. Yet a new group of buyers 
have come into the top grade pur- 
chasing field—girls and women 
who had considered a five dollar 


$5 


bill a high price to pay for shoes. 

“Current figures show some 200,- 
000 more women employed indus- 
; in Los Angeles than a year 
” continued Bruce Williams. 
conservative finding gives 
ion that these women, and 
more, will continue to be in 
| well-paid, steadily employed 
in the Los Angeles area for 
many years to come—regardless of 
the war’s termination. Now our 
Problem is whether our old cus- 
fomers or this new group of spend- 
ets will be the ones to get our lim- 
ited allotment of shoes, for fine 

es are getting scarcer and 
scarcer, 
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“Will the former wearer of five- 
dollar shoes be a continuous wearer 
of footwear retailing at three to 
five times that sum for pair after 
pair, year after year, is something 
we here have not yet solved. We 
do know girls who are wearing our 
grades for the first time are com- 


ing back with their friends in tow 


time after time. 








“There is still another angle to 
this: The old established trade was 
babied to death by us and every 
other store selling shoes in like 
grades. It was the habit to send 
salesmen to homes with a large 
assortment of shoes for personal 
selection. Maybe half a dozen shoes 
would be selected at the time with 
some coming back. Even at that, 
such a patron could be depended on 
to keep 15 to 25 pairs in the course 
of the year. These people always 
had charge accounts which they 
used and sometimes abused. 

“No such favors are asked or 
thought of by the ‘new money’ cus- 
tomers. Seldom are their purchases 
charged; seldom ever even sent and 
they seem most appreciative of 
what we are able to tell them about 
the shoes they are considering. 

“Accessories like cut steel buckles 
which retail from $10.00 to $25.00 
are selling like peanuts and would 
sell even better if we had more mer- 
chandise adaptable to buckles. 

“Frankly, this problem is giving 
us considerable to think about. And 








if we had any spare time from be- 
ing so busy in sales and stock ac- 
tivities, the chances are we would 
worry about it a great deal more 


than we are at present.” 
* * 2 


FAIE JOYCE, at a gathering of 
shoe men in the Joyce Pasadena, 
California, plant, said: 

“We've all been doing a lot of 
talking about a lot of things. In the 
course of a conversation about ra- 
tioning (a pet subject these past 
months) someone brought out the 
fact that, as goods became rationed, 
the consumer became more con- 
cerned with quality. Although that 
seems sound, it isn’t completely so 

. because quality isn’t the most 
important consideration, reall y, 
when buying rationed (or scarce) 








merchandise. An article might be 
good quality or poor quality and it 
wouldn’t make any difference to a 
buyer who had no use for that par- 
ticular article at all. Virgin wool 
would have no advantage over 
shoddy to the person who wore noth- 
ing but silk or cotton. When things 
are hard to get one’s first concern 
should be to get something useful 

. . then, within the limits of that 
usefulness, good quality is impor- 
tant. 

“Webster has a word for what we 
look for today when we spend our 
ration coupons. That word is value. 
‘Value’, says Webster, ‘is the prop- 
erty or aggregate properties of a 
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thing which render it useful and de- 
sirable.’ For instance, to a man in 
a mosquito-infested swamp, the 
most valuable thing in the whole 
world might be a mosquito netting. 
Or, in bringing the analogy closer 
to home, the perfect footwear for an 
Eskimo would probably have no 
value at all for a South Sea Island- 


er ... or even for the average 
American woman.” 
7 * x 


KRUPP & TUFFLY, INC., of Hous- 
ton, Texas, tell the public in big, 
bold face type: 


“WE DO NOT ACCEPT DETACHED 
OR LOOSE SHOE RATION STAMPS 
for in-the-store sales. 

“This requirement is a wise one, de- 
signed to prevent counterfeiting of shoe 
stamps. It protects the civilian supply of 
shoes, so that you and your family and 
your neighbor may have your just share 











of what there is available. Your full co- 
operation will be most helpful to the 
nation’s war effort.” 


. * ~ 


“No golf tournament this year,” 
says Francis C. Donovan, president, 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club. 

This decision was made by the 
Executive Committee in patriotic 
compliance with public requests of 
government officials that rail and 
bus travel be held to a minimum, 
and that driving private automo- 
biles to golf tournaments was 
banned, as well as in recognition 
of the fact that with the cancella- 
tion of the Boston Shoe Fair, in 
conjunction with which the club’s 
tournaments were always held, 
there would probably be less de- 
mand for a tournament during June. 

This club, which is the oldest and 
outstanding social organization in 
the shoe and leather trades, will 
continue to hold its dinner-meetings 
during the next Fall and Winter 
seasons, just as it has without in- 
terruption during the past 55 years. 


* * * 


J ACK PLUNKETT of the Arch-Aid 
Boot Shop, Detroit, discussing how 
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—What's fat today may be lean 
tomorrow—or words to that ef- 
fect. 

—So when factory wheels are whir- 
ring and demand far exceeds 
supply, it behooves the manufac- 
turer to bend over backwards to 
keep customers as happy as pos- 
sible and maintain that most 
precious of all assets—good will 
at a high level. 

—Every day the Recorder receives 
letters from good merchants com- 
plaining about the apathy and 
indifference of their sources of 








_ supply. 
—Many state they cannot even get 


an acknowledgment of their let- 

ters or orders. 

—One prominent Southern mer- 
chant called upon us this week 
and in course of conversation 
said: 

—"I've bought quantities of shoes for 
many years from several manufactur- 
ers; have a splendid rating, and al- 
ways discount my bills. But, hang it 
all, | can't even get a reply today 
from letters or orders. A single note 
or explanation would be welcome.” 

—A shoeman from the far west 
sends us this one:-— 

—"l recall an incident in Cincinnati 
just after Wanamaker kicked the 
props out from under prices in 1920. 
| was talking to the Manager of 
Shoe Department when a salesman 
came in. He was very affable, very 
humble, very eager to please. He 
asked the manager: "Do you remem- 
ber me?" The Manager replied with 
a sneering laugh: “Indeed | do. You 
were in here a few months ago with 
your hat on, a cigar in your face, and 
@ quota in your hand. Now you may 
go to hell." 

—This may be an extreme case, but 
at any rate it gives us somethinc 
to think about. 


President 








to deal with customers under shoe 
rationing, says: 

“Tell your customer, ‘Don't 
hurry, Mrs. Bring M. Back. Since 
rationing went into effect, none of 
our salespeople will hurry or rush 


you into buying a pair of shoes, 
for we can sell all of the shoes we 
have. 

“*Take as much time as you like 
in fitting these shoes. We won't 
mind it at all. 

“But please do not bring them 
back and tell us you were not fitted 
correctly or that our salesman sold 


you something you did not want,” 
* - a 


“TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR 
NO MAN” and that is what Walter 
Roose, sales manager of the Marion 
Shoe Division of Daly Brothers 
Shoe Company thinks, judging by 
the way he is winging his way 
around the country. 

Walter now has passed the 500, 
000-mile mark in air travel. In the 
last seven years he estimated he has 
saved his firm over 7000 hours 
which he has been able to give as 





work. Sales conventions are held 
at New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, and Omaha each succeeding 
day and only the speed of air travel 
makes this possible. 

In 1912 when Walter was with 
Newark Shoe Stores Company, 
Baltimore, Md., he took his first 
airplane trip at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in a French hydroplane. He sat 
on a seat like a bicycle seat in the 
open for a trip of five minutes 
which rose for not more than 50 
feet off the water of the ocean. The 
price was $15.00. As he recalls, 
landing on the water meant a com- 
plete dousing. 

Walter has been an avid expo- 
nent of aviation ever since, but he 
leaves the flying of the planes to 
the younger generation. In all his 
years of flying he has had only 
three serious emergency landings, 
but he came out of them physically 
fit, but he says, “rather mentally 
shaken.” 


* 7. * 


T. M. GARBORG, of Salkin & 
Linoff, Inc., Minneapolis, says: 
“Yes, it is indeed ‘time for com- 
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mon policy, yet I do not personally 
believe that one can be worked out 
to cover everyone, because in this 
country we have large mail-order 
houses, large chain operators, ex- 
dusive shoe stores, large and small, 
large and small department stores, 
and stores located in ‘cross-road’ 
towns, not to mention shoe stocks 
kept on consignment. 

“] believe a good many of our 
ills are caused by the belief in 
Washington that one common pol- 


wers MY COUPON BE: ", 





icy can be laid down for this great 
big United States of ours. 

“There is a vast difference be- 
tween what is workable in a tight, 
small community and a country 
that stretches from ocean to ocean. 
from almost the tropics to the arc- 
tics. However, that is beside the 
subject. 

“When it comes to shoe ration- 
ing, there is only one common 
system that will work, and that is 
‘credit,’ particularly so today when 
no one knows what they can ship 
or when, and with our generally 
eficient credit departments, I think 
anyone can rest assured that if a 
retailer, large or small, can be 
trusted to pay dollars, he can be 
trusted to pay rationing currency 
as well, particularly if it is brought 
home that if he does not take care 
of his rationing obligations, shoes 
cannot be shipped although he may 
have paid his cash obligations. 

“As chain store operators doing 
business with manufacturers only, 
we have discovered that for our 
purpose, the only workable system 
that does not load us up with book- 
keeping and record keeping is the 
establishment of an advanced credit 
account, or revolving fund, with 
the manufacturers against which all 
current shipments are applied, and 
when invoices are received they are 
immediately paid by vs _ thereby 
automatically bringing up the credit 
balance to its original status.” 
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HERE’S a man who hasn't missed 
reading a copy of the Boot ANp 
SHoe Recorper in 60 years. He’s 
A. J. Munch, member of the Chi- 
cago Shoe Travelers’ Association 
and sales representative for Step- 
master Shoes, Inc. 

Mr. Munch has, himself, been a 
subscriber to the Recorper for 50 
years and read his father’s copy be- 
fore that. He’s been on the road 
for 36 years, having traveled for 
Winch Bros., J. W. Carter, and 
Phyllis Shoe Co., and has never 
been without a job. Prior to that 
he worked in his father’s store, 


J. Munch & Sons in Toledo, Ohio. 


TROPIC TROTTER, Charles Har- 
ris of Miami Beach and Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., has posted the fol- 
lowing notice: 


Closing for the Duration 


I'll miss the horses and the pups, 
The juice bars and the paper cups, 
The sand, the surf and the hot sun, 


And the sergeant’s command, “Tenshun!” 


To close my shop it makes me mad, 
But good shoes just can’t be had, 
You insist on Red, Blue and Green 
But you've spent precious Seventeen. 


I gave your foot a perfect fit 

So you could walk—not just sit, 
I'll be back when this war is won 
Hope you will, too—one by one. 


Here’s his full shoe life to date: 
5 years—Saks’ Fifth Avenue; 5 
years—Delman; 3 years—Pinet de 
Paris; 1 year—Fortnum & Mason; 














3 years—Henning; 15 years—In 


Miami Beach. 


DANIEL W. KEELER, Head, Leath- 
er Section, OPA, says: 

“Since raising the prices of leath- 
er will not stimulate production to 
a degree greater than our present 
production we in OPA have been 
devoting a great deal of time con- 
sidering the necessary steps in main- 
taining the present prices of leath- 
er. We realize that leather prices 
may not be maintained at their pres- 
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ent levels if the price of hides 
should get out of hand. Of course, 
everyone is in accord with the 
theory of maintaining present 
prices. Unfortunately, in the 
hide industry, fixed prices for 
various grades does not in itself 
insure actual actual value received 
for the various grades of hides. It 
is our duty and our obligation to 
see that quality standards are main- 
tained as well as seeing that maxi- 
mum prices for hides are not ex- 
ceeded. We have recently held meet- 
ings with all segments of the hide 
industry in Washington and sev- 
eral conferences have been sched- 
uled with smaller groups in an at- 
tempt to insure a smoother working 


hide schedule.” 





“I'm afraid you'll have to deal with BOTH of us—You see he ate my ration coupon.” 
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SHOES Render 
Basie War Service 


Industry's Task Affords Little of Glamour, but 


War and Navy Departments Recognize the Vital 
Role Shoes Play in the Struggle for Victory 


by FRANKLIN J. CORNWELL 
Franklin J. Cornwell 





Mr. Cornwell, who is assistant advertising manager of the Brown 











LAST September I talked with Jim 
Howard. Jim was a classmate of mine 
out at John Burroughs school. He 
was a walking skeleton from the 
rigors of tropical fever, contracted in 
Burma, while he was a member of the 
Flying Tigers. He had some fascinat- 
ing stories to tell about the experi- 
ences of fighting Jap Zeros over the 
Burma Road. I remember one that 
was particularly interesting. He told 
us of the time that his squadron was 
sent up to secure a Japanese prisoner. 
The squadron was to lure the lone 
Japanese fighter close enough to their 
base in order that the coolies could 
come out from their fields and pick 
up the pilot that had parachuted to 
the ground. And his mission was car- 
ried out. 

The pilot was brought in, and they 
held him for questioning by General 
Chenault. And Jim explained how 
that questioning went. It came 
through four mouths. General Che- 
nault asked the question in English 
to a Chinese who could speak Chinese 
and English, and then it went from 
that mouth to another Chinese who 
could speak Chinese and Japanese, 
and then to the prisoner; and then 
back came the answer through four 
mouths. And each three or four 
questions they would intersperse one 
to which they knew the answer, so 
they would be sure that the prisoner 
was staying on the track. 

The Japanese prisoner, Jim says, is 


Shoe Company in St. Louis, was the principal speaker recently at a 
luncheon of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, where he gave the accompanying address under the 
title “The Shoe industry at War." This was not the first audience 
to hear it, for he had given similar talks before fifteen regional 
meetings of his company's dealers eariler in the year. The address 
has created so much interest wherever it has been heard that Mr. 
Cornwell has consented to the publication of the accompanying por- 
tions of it in this issue of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, which com- 


memorates, on the eve of Independence Day, our industry's participa- 


tion in the war for freedom. 


probably the easiest to get war infor- 
mation from because of his arrogant, 
egotistical nature. He wants to im- 
press his American captors with the 
fact that he knows the ins and outs of 
the Japanese war machine. If you 
or I were asked how fast does a 
Zero fighter go, we might answer 
“Plenty fast.” But not the Japanese. 
He says it goes exactly three hundred 
fifty-two miles an hour, because he 
wants to impress. And then perhaps 
there is another reason. He is dead as 
far as the Emperor of Japan is con- 
cerned when he is captured. And so 
he has little to hope for or to live 
for, and is willing to cooperate for 
what it gives him. 

Christmas Eve I talked with Nel- 
son Maguire. Nelson was a student 
of mine in’ one of my advertising 
courses out at Washington University. 
He left about two years ago to at- 
tend the Navy aviation cadet school. 
When I saw him on Christmas Eve he 
was wearing a full lieutenant’s uni- 
form for the Navy, and on his lapel 
or just beside his lapel was a little 
insignia. He said his squadron was 


And 
they were a member of the same task 
force with the aircraft carrier Wasp. 

In the South Pacific three sub? 
marines attacked the Wasp, and one 
of them put the fateful torpedo in her 
bow. Nelson’s squadron and three: 
destroyers were sent out to get these” 
submarines. The little insignia that” 
he wears indicates that he released 7 
the depth charge that had sunk one 
of those submarines. 

Each one of you has stories of men” 
who have come back; close relatives 
or close friends, with thrilling stories 
of the Allied war effort. As we went 
about the country two or three months” 
ago, in each city, whether it was @ 
Texas or Washington or Maine, We 
found tales of heroism. It impressed 


on the aircraft carrier Hornet. 


“me with the fact that our army and 


our Navy is a cosmopolitan army and 

navy, recruited from every village and_ 

hamlet and city over the United States 
Our shoe industry is also in t 

war, and I like to consider our 

dustry effort as a “cosmopolitan” 

fort, recruited from every branch 

[TURN TO PAGE 60, F 
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THEY SERVED WITH HONOR 


Through 45 days and nights of almost continuous fight- 
ing on Guadalcanal, Private Ed Carr, U.S.M.C., pho- 
tographed while in Kansas City on hospital furlough, 
wore the mud-covered shoe which he holds in his 
hands. Private Carr is also a veteran of the Makin 
Island Raid, where Marines saw strenuous service. 





Right—Like a careful housekeeper, 
the Army never throws away any- 
thing that can be used again or made 
over into something usable. Here is 
some of the salvage at the Atlantic 
City Basic Training Center, Army 
dir Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand. Soldiers tote boxes of socks 
and shoes to the salvage department. 
The socks will be rewoven into 
“shoddy” and used for cheap blank- 
ets: the rubber in the shoes will be 
reclaimed; metal eyelets, of which 
the Army buys 100,000,000 at a time, 
and old leather are used again. 


’ 


® 


Above—Cadet corps march in review 
during graduation week, 1943, at 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 


Left—Few people think of the hun- 
dred and one jobs that have to be 
done to keep an army in the field in 
fighting trim. One of them is illus- 
trated here. Boot repairers of a unit 
of the 8th Army are hard at work in 
a forward area where time does not 
allow them to send the boots back to 
a base. These units carry their own 
workmen, called “Snobs,” with them. 





Right—The problem of supply 
and replacement of supply (for 
the detachment of WAAC on 
duty in North Africa) is com- 
petently handled by such 
WAAC non-commissioned offi- 
cers as Leader Mary K. Snow 
of Los Angeles, who is inspect- 
ing a pile of walking shoes. 


Right—Somewhere in Tennes- 
see: PFC R. D. Price, Buckhill 
Falls, Pa., Infantryman, looks 
over shoes for repairs and sal- 
vage, on the Tennessee Maneu- 
vers. Ever mindful of the shoe 
shortage and rationing, the 
Army sees to it that every 
ounce of leather is put to its 
maximum use; even under field 
conditions needed repairs are 
made to the doughboys’ shoes. 


Left—These soldiers who took 
part in the American landing 
on Japanese-occupied Attu in 
the Aleutians arrived at a Pa- 
cific Northwest Army base hos- 
pital recently and displayed 
souvenirs of the fighting. Left 
to right—Pvt. John E. Terk- 
nett, 23, Eastland, Tex., whose 
wallet and notebook were 
ripped by a shell which wound- 
ed him across the chest; Pvt. 
Joseph E. Kenski, 28, Detroit, 
with a finger through a knitted 
cap he was wearing when he 
suffered a head wound; Sgt. 
Forrest Wright Johnson, 25, 
Flat River, Mo., showing the 
toe of his bullet-creased boot. 
































Soldiers may “fight on their stomachs”, but 
they must march on their feet. Sore toes 
and harassed heels are real enemies of fight- 
ing men. War has accelerated the pace of 
the men’s shoe factories of America, in- 
creased production tremendously, and shoes 
in almost unlimited quantities are being 
turned out for the fighting men of the 
United Nations. Above photo shows first 
step in manufacture. The expert cutter is 
die-cutting (or shaping) the leather from 
the hides for the uppers. The die he is plac- 
ing on the skin cuts out the side of the shoe. 


Right: These workers are helping to see that 
United Nations fighting mén go into battle 
well-shod. The stitchers shown here are 
sewing the uppers of the shoes together. 





MAKING 


These Photographs, Showing United States 
Army Shoes Going through the Mill, 
“Somewhere in New England," Are Typi- 
cal of Scenes in Men's Shoe Factories the 
Country Over, as the Industry Bends Its 
Energies to Production of Footwear for 


Our Armed Forces and United Nations. 


Left: Army footgear begins to 
take on the appearance of shoes, 
after the uppers leave the stitch 
ers and go on to the eyelet ma 
chine. Here, in less than three 
seconds, the eighteen eyelets are 
firmly attached in the uppers. 
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SHOES for MARCHING MEN 


porge F. Clements, who has been working The Army shoe takes on its full leather sole 


@ mn shoes for 56 years, looks over the shoes with rubber tap, and is being put through 
the rough-rounder machiné. This machine 


"as they go through the lasting room. Mr. 
ments helped turn out footwear for the shapes the sole for the rapid stitching ma- 


y of the United States in World War I. chine which sews the sole to the welting. 


is girl is holding a finished pair of the 
type Army shoes, carrying all 

er soles plus rubber taps and full 
tubber heels. Complete shoes come out 
oj this factory at three pairs per minute. 





Shoes for marching men go through the fac- 
tory to the edge trimmers, shown here, who 
put final cutting finish on the sole edges. 
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RATIONING, REGULATION and the 


A Nation-Wide Survey by BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. 


By an extraordinary coincidence, Boot aNp SHOE REcoRDER completed a nationwide survey 
of the effects of wartime rationing of shoes simultaneously with the most amazingly 
spectacular development in retail shoe history, namely the unprecedented wave of retail shoe 
buying that attended the expiration of Ration Coupon 17 on June 15th. The results of that 
survey have been most carefully counted, compiled and tabulated and are here presented 
for the first time to Recorper readers. Developments in retail shoe buying in the month of 
June simply add striking confirmation to the figures compiled by the Recorper in this survey, 
in which questionnaires were mailed to thousands of shoe merchants and department store 
managers the country over and supplemented by many personal interviews. 


With the experience of a complete ration period available as material for study and 
analysis, Boor aNnp SHor Recorper decided this was an appropriate time to try and dis- 
cover how the retail shoe business of the country has reacted under the impact of war and 
wartime regulations. Most Recorper readers have a pretty good idea by now of what war 
and wartime regulations have done to their businesses and to others in their own community. 
But to get the broader, more comprehensive picture, it is necessary to look beyond the expe- 
rience of the individual store and the individual community. You must try and get a com- 
posite picture of the experience of many merchants in many localities, operating different 


kinds of stores under widely varying conditions. Boot aNp SHor Recorver has undertaken | 


the responsibility of that task. 


By means of thousands of questionnaires sent through the mails, and in a good many 
cases by personal interviews, we have questioned retail shoe merchants and department store 
managers in all sections of the country on the effects that war, shoe rationing, Conservation 
Order M-217 and other regulations have had on the operations of their businesses. The 
retailers were most cooperative in supplying the information that was requested. In this issue 
the Recorper presents the first tabulated figures based upon the replies received to date, 
dealing, in the main, with rationing and general war effects, together with some conclusions 
based on the results of the survey. Additional material gathered in the Recorper’s survey 
covering other phases of the subject of war’s impact on shoe retailing, together with further 


conclusions, will be published in the July 15th issue. 


WHAT has war done to shoe retailing ? 

First and foremost, according to the answers of thou- 
sands of retail shoe merchants and department store 
buyers, interviewed in Boot anp SHOE RECORDER’s 
nation-wide survey of current conditions in the retail 
shoe business and its outlook for. the future, war has 
given a tremendous impetus to retail shoe buying and 
produced a decided increase in the gross profits of 
many specialty shoe stores and shoe departments. 

Stated in that way there’s nothing very astonishing 
or extraordinary in the first results of the REcoRDER’s 
survey. But the proportion of shoe outlets that have 
shared in the increase in sales and profits, the extent of 
that increase and the conditions under which it has 
occurred will, we believe, prove rather surprising to 
many readers of the RecorpeER. 

Take the matter of rationing, for example, and its 
effects on retail shoe sales. Everybody knew that 
rationing gave a stimulus to sales of shoes at retail 
when it was first made effective, but many observers 
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expected this to be a temporary reaction, which could 
be attributed to “panic buying” or ascribed to the fear 
that more drastic regulations were in the offing. They 
expected this rush of buying to subside and assume 
normal proportions after a week or two. 

The RecorpER’s survey indicates, however, that the 
surge of buying which followed rationing has gone much 
farther than that. It has, in fact, assumed such pro- 
portions that it is beginning to cause deep concern 
among many merchants, who see their inventories of 
salable shoes steadily decreasing at a time when deliv- 
eries of merchandise from the factories are becoming 
steadily more difficult. 

These conclusions, based on the RECORDER’s survey, 
received dramatic confirmation in the frantic rush for 
shoes that marked the few days just preceding the 
expiration of Ration Coupon No. 17. According to all 
reports, there was never anything like it in the history 
of the shoe business. The shoe buying stampede was 
front-page news for metropolitan newspapers and those 
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REVOLUTION in Shoe Retailing 
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INDEPENDENT SHOE STORES COVERED IN SURVEY 
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Graphic portrayal of the effects of rationing on sales of independent shoe stores 
and shoe departments as reported in BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER survey. 


The Associated Press called it 


” 


of many other cities. 
“the biggest shoe-buying wave in American history. 

This is the second wave of shoe-buying hysteria that 
has developed since the announcement of rationing. 
Needless to say, such wide swings in consumer demand, 
coming at periods wholly out of line with the normal 
seasonal progress of shoe selling, are profoundly dis- 
turbing to the orderly progress of an industry. They 
introduce new factors of merchandising and new prob- 
lems of retail operation which threaten a veritable revo- 
lution in shoe retailing. When they assume the form of 
a artificially created increase in consumer demand 
developing simultaneously with an artificial restriction 
of productive capacity, then the situation holds possi- 
bilities of a dangerous shoe crisis. 

OPA officials in Washington minimized the sig- 
tificance and potential effects of this extraordinary buy- 
iag movement by saying the rate of shoe purchasing 
temained the same as for the period from 1936-41, 
having been reduced from the all-time high in shoe 
purchasing of 1942. This conclusion, however, did not 
conform to the latest United States Census Bureau re- 
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ports on sales of independent shoe stores. These reports 
showed a 34 per cent sales increase for the month of 
April this year over April, 1942, and a cumulative sales 
increase for the year of 29 per cent. These figures 
gathered by the Census Bureau are admittedly incom- 
plete and in some of the areas covered they are based 
on reports from a relatively small number of firms. They 
do not include chain store figures. 


IN response to the question “What have been the 
chief effects of shoe rationing on your business as re- 
gards volume?” 79 per cent of the department store 
buyers interviewed in Boot anp SHoe ReEcorpeER’s 
survey reported an increase and 19 per cent reported 
a decrease, with two per cent reporting their current 
volume approximately the same as before rationing.LOf 
the independent retail shoe stores questioned, 85 per 
cent reported an increase in sales volume since ration- 
ing and 15 per cent reported a decrease. In the group 
of stores reporting an increase, the average increase 
among the department stores was 22 per cent and the 
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This picture, taken in a downtown, New York shoe store, 

could have been duplicated in stores the country over 

during the mad rush -of shoe buying that preceded the 
expiration of Ration Coupon 17 on June 15th. 


average increase among the independent retail shoe 
stores was 24 per cent. Increases in the case of indi- 
vidual stores ranged all the way from 5 per cent to 100 
per cent. None of the large chain store groups were 
interviewed in the survey. Several big chain store groups 
showed sharp decreases in May sales. Among the stores 
reporting a decrease in sales since rationing, the aver- 
age decrease was 15 per cent, both in the case of shoe 
departments and independent shoe stores. 

While it is apparent from the above figures that 
rationing has been followed by a powerful upsurge in 
shoe buying by the American public, it would manifest- 
ly be misleading to assume that rationing was the sole 
or even the main cause of that increase. The fact is, 
of course, that retail shoe sales were on the increase 
long before rationing, because of increased employ- 
ment, higher wages and enlarged purchasing power. 
But it does seem reasonable to conclude that rationing 
gave additional impetus to a buying movement that was 
already in progress. If this be true, the reasons doubt- 
less lie deep in the psychology of customers, who ap- 
‘stock up” on any article the 


‘ 


parently are prompted to 
moment it becomes more difficult to acquire. It is large- 
ly this fear motive and an urge to protect themselves 
against the danger of being caught short of shoes that 


caused many people to use Coupon No. 17 even if they 
didn’t especially need the shoes. That was especially 
apparent in the rush of buying during the two weeks 
preceding June 15, the expiration date of the coupon. 

Even more erroneous and misleading would be any 
conclusion, based upon reports received in the Recorp. 
ER’s survey, to the effect that war and wartime restric. 
tions can be regarded, even from a coldly economic 
standpoint, as an unmixed blessing to the retail shoe 
business. So far as the period since rationing is con. 
cerned, 21 per cent of the shoe departments reporting, 
and 15 per cent of the retail shoe stores, experienced 
no increase in sales or showed an actual decrease, which 
doubtless will tend to be more pronounced as time goes 
on and supply conditions become more acute. Survey ing 
the same stores from the angle of their gross profit 
experience since the war started and wartime restric. 
tions became effective, 20 per cent of the shoe depart. 
ments and 17 per of the specialty shoe stores showed a 
profit decrease. Twenty-eight per cent of the shoe de- 
partments and 15 per cent of the retail stores showed 
business approximately the same. Fifty-two per cent of 
the shoe departments and 68 per cent of the retail shoe 
stores showed profit increases, the average percentage 
of increase in these groups being 14.6 per cent in the 
case of the shoe departments and 19 per cent in the case 
of the independent shoe stores. 

A considerable number of the war’s economic casual- 
ties in the shoe business which showed up in these 
reports occurred in the “ghost towns” scattered here 
and there over the map, communities which, for one 
reason or another, have been by-passed in the steady 
advance of wartime prosperity. Other stores in this 
group, no doubt, served a clientele of customers who 
themselves have been victims rather than beneficiaries 
of the wartime boom. While greatly outnumbered by 
the stores that have prospered, the tragedy of these un- 


Thousands of shoe retailers and department store buyers, 
located in large cities, medium size communities and rural 
trading centers, received questionnaires in RECORDER'S 
survey covering the effects of rationing and wartime regu- 
lations on the retail shoe business. Response in ques 
tionnaires filled out and returned proved most gratifying, 
and members of RECORDER'S editorial staff were busy 
for more than a week counting figures, tabulating results 
and analyzing their significance. 
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What the war has done fo gross profits of shoe stores and shoe departments. 


fortunate individuals and businesses, many of whom 
have seen the fruits of a lifetime of honest effort swept 
away by causes over which they had no control, is no 
less pitiful on that account. And thus far, at least, 
no one has thought of any sort of lend-lease scheme to 
help these fellow-Americans rehabilitate themselves in 
business or recoup the losses of their investments. 
Even among the shoe men whose businesses have 
enjoyed a substantial increase in sales and profits were 
found many who are perplexed, doubtful and concerned 
as to the ultimate effects of war and wartime regulations 
o their businesses. A prominent upstate New York 
shoe retailer told a RECORDER representative his busi- 
ness for the current month was more than double that 
of the corresponding month last year. “I’m making more 
money than I ever expected to make,” said he. “And 
Tm scared stiff. I can’t figure out how it’s all going 


end.” 

-.. neither rationing nor regulation have succeeded 
ing the difficult and critical situation which was 
when they were planned, and which they were 
ly designed to avoid, the natural question that 
is: Wouldn’t the shoe industry have been able 
e its own problems more effectively without these 
. and particularly without rationing? 









i 
we 


Figures and surveys can never provide the answer to 
# hypothetical question like that. Nor is it possible to 
‘determine, after the event, what might have happened 
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if another course of action had been pursued. It will 
be recalled that before rationing was adopted a series 
of conferences took place in which many of the leaders 
of the industry urged government officials to adopt mea- 
sures which they suggested and give the industry an 
opportunity to work out its own problems without 
resorting to rationing. The government decided other- 
wise, however, and shoe rationing was put in operation 
without consultation with the industry’s advisory com- 
mittee and without advance notice to the great majority 
of manufacturers or merchants. 

If a critical shoe situation now threatens the nation 
due to increase in consumer demand, diminishing in- 
ventories and the inability of manufacturers to supply 
the shoe needs of the nation, there is no one in the 
shoe industry who can be held accountable. If the 
industry had been left free to deal with the problem, or 
if its advice had been followed, different methods would 
undoubtedly have been employed. Would they have 
proved more effective? Will the government hence- 
forth give more thoughtful consideration to the indus- 
try’s advice, now that rationing and regulation appar- 
ently have failed? These, again are questions the survey 
doesn’t answer. But it has answered many interesting 
and important questions in the minds of shoe men 
today, and both the questions and the answers will be 
published in forthcoming issues of Boot AND SHOE 
Recorper. [For summary of replies see page 82.] 
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National Size Chart Shot to Pieces 


BUSINESSES wither and die not so much from blows 
from without as from lack of vigor from within. This 
is the 7th inning stretch. The game is to be won or lost 
by the brand of pitching in the next few innings. 

Putting it in shoe talk, the lean period is just ahead. 
Most of the living shoe businesses in this country have 
consumed all the “fat of the land” in the nature of shoes 
on shelves, in factories and in stock departments. Lean 
pickings may mean starvation of service, of stores and 
of profits. Rationing has regulated the consumer pur- 
chase but shortages have reached the point where the 
shoe store shelves show many empty spots with very 
little hope of filling them to the working level needed 
te conduct profitable enterprises. 

Most every merchant sees his position pretty clearly 
knowing full well that when he has consumed his stock 
and is unable to replace it, that his business is going to 
take in less and less money . . . that he must trim his 
expenses so that he can continue to have a sign over the 
door and a possibility of survival with lesser intake of 
dollars. We must emphasize and re-emphasize the fact 
that you can’t measure today’s needs of the American 
public for footwear with the old measuring stick of 
American consumption of flimsy, frilly, fashionable 
footwear that was rightly termed . . . accessory to dress. 


For shoes are no longer an accessory; they’re 
the prime essential next to food in America, and 
the types and number needed can only be mea- 
sured against the new rate of foot locomotion. 


Remember, shoes in the period gone by—were worn 
on feet that did a minimum of walking. There are young 
men and women today who are using their feet for the 
first time in their lives and remember . . . using their 
feet! They might have been spoiled brats in the days 
when they could jump into an automobile to go a dis- 
tance of two blocks to the drug store but today’s young 
men and women are foot-alert and foot-active, only be- 
cause necessity has made it so. Shoes are increasingly 
important to American men, women and children. 


WE said it before and we will say it again! No longer 
can we measure the Shoe Industry figures of produc- 
tion and distribution under the old free system of selec- 
tion. Today’s Shoe Industry must be measured in the 
needs of our 133 million people on a ration coupon 
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basis. If they need shoes, they will find a way of so 
expressing their imperative needs that authorities in 
Washington will listen to them and act accordingly, 

It is fitting and right that in a nation at war self- 
denial and self-control must prevail in every human 
activity and if certain types of shoes don’t serve a useful 
purpose, their continuance is wasteful under our demo- 
cratic system of conservation through reasonable con- 
trol. 

Today the Shoe Industry stands in a very excellent 
light, not because of the lobbying of certain little groups 
in the Shoe Industry who wail loud and long in the 
offices of congressmen and politicians. The path to 
production and distribution is not through political 
patronage but through a presentation of true facts to 
honest executives in high government positions who can 
recognize a truth when they see it. 

This industry stands in a strong position with the 
American public but it needs to preserve that position 
by giving the public VALUE for the dollar and the 
RIGHT SIZE to boot. 

We have the cleanest record of any industry in 
America—in labor relations—in fulfillment of 
government orders—and in strict self-denial—so 
that lend-lease leather might fulfill its wartime 
function. We have been honest with ourselves 
and honest with the government so that we do not 
need to be meek, humble and servile when any 
untested idea is rammed into our shoes with the 
“shoehorn of theory.” 

Authorities make mistakes and they do acknowledge 
them. For example: bread slicing was stopped and 
quickly resumed when found impractical. Other exam- 
ples prove the flexibility of good democracy at war. 


AuTHORITY may soon face the fact that shoemaking 
in foot-essential shoes should be increased rather than 
decreased. Here is an example: We saw an active Amer- 
ican woman with her foot on the fitting stool denied the 
purchase of a pair of shoes because the size wasn’t in 
stock and even after the friendly merchant called up 
seven stores for her size and width, she was “out of 
luck” because in a combined stock of perhaps one mil- 
lion pairs of shoes, there wasn’t an oxford in her size 
and width available for ready sale and service. Sure it 
was an end size—but all people are not perfect 36's. 
You say that “that can’t happen.” Do you want an- 
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other piece of evidence? We have tried to pull out of 
the City of New York 3,000 pairs of military oxfords 
for immediate use of women in auxiliary service in 
regular size runs and couldn’t get them with perhaps 
6,000,000 pairs of shoes on the shelves. For, what good 
are shoes unless they fit and serve? 

No theoretical economist can measure the shoe busi- 
ness. He can’t write a directive or specification of re- 
straining control without a size chart smacking him in 
the face of reality. 


Seated at the table of industry today is a timid 
little retailer short of shoes in sizes to doa war- 


time job—while the economist is fingering the - 


slide rule hoping to measure shoe trade_econom- 
ies against the formula of big mass production. 
The small retailer’s plight is bad enough as it is 
but “sure as shooting” it won’t be long before 
Mr. Mass Production and Mr. Economist will be 
saying, “Why does it cost the customer so much 
for retail handling of goods? Also Mr. E. will 
say, “Whatinell is he doing with 40 per cent 
mark-on?” or why should the item so efficiently 
fabricated by mass production cost the consumer 
a full round dollar when its intrinsic use-value 
is only 60 cents. 


Certainly now or never is the time for the essential 
retailer of shoes to demonstrate his function in distribu- 
tion of an item that is so important in its size and use- 
value to the American man, woman and child—and the 
teamwork of an entire industry needs to be mobilized 
in his defense. 


* * * * * 


PLAYING THE NUMBERS 


“ONCE upon a time there was an old colored parson 
who had accomplished great good in his community. 
Not only was he a powerful exhorter, but he had 
wrought seeming miracles in improving the material as 
well as the spiritual welfare of his flock. One day, after 
considerable persuasion, he disclosed the simple formula 
of his success: ‘I jes always make it a point to co- 
operate wid de inevitable;’ ” 


The madness of crowds fell upon us—in every shoe 
store in the land—as Ration Coupon No. 17 reached 
expiration date. It was inevitable, under rationing, for 
the public—which had placed great value on Coupon 
No. 17—to cash it in before it was gone forever. That’s 
what rationing does, in other fields as well as our own. 


Let it not happen again—or else! But HOW? 


Firs-—Tell and sell the public the idea that shoes 
cannot be fitted in a.madhouse. Certainly in four 
months and eleven days of No. 18 shoe life, men, women 
ad children can find time to come in for leisurely fitting 
md selection. Talk and advertise this point for it must 
‘ppeal to the sanities of even the dumbest cluck in the 
lnd—that shoes bought in haste are repented at leisure. 
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HIT AND RUN CORNER 


To the Merchant: 
WAR IS HELL! 


“Our boys, on the fighting fronts, whether air, 
land, or sea, are fighting for you and for me— 
blinded for life—crippled for life—some with their 
guts literally blown out of them— 


and what are YOU fighting for? 


To increase your business or help win the war— 


“All food manufacturers have put their accounts 
on an allotment basis. Why don’t you retailers do 
the same thing? You might not be able to put your 
customers on an allotment, but you can put your 
sales people on a basis of this kind. Only allow 
them to sell so many pairs of shoes a day; so many 
dresses and so much of this merchandise, and that 
merchandie. 

“Why go hog-wild in trying to sell every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, everything they shouldn’t buy in- 
stead of putting their money in War Bonds.” 

Cuester F. Reirn 
Juvenile Shoe Corporation 
St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * + * 


Second—Control promotion of the Ration Stamp 
No. 18. Stop all advertising that sells the coupon rather 
than the shoe. The repetitive advertising of the last 
20 days: “One more day lost forever” theme—rode the 
herd into a stampede. The shoe trade, unknowingly 
“cooperated wid de inevitable.” Try advertising shoes 
and service—instead of numbers. 

Well, if rubber regulations were enforced by volun- 
tary prohibition of the promotion of shortage themes— 
in advertising, in window and by word of mouth—it 
can be done in shoes. Rubber footwear restraints were 
successful because they were trade-made and trade- 
observed and the public is normal minded on the sub- 
ject of rubber footwear. 

Third—Put all selling—from manager to clerk—on 
the non-incentive basis, by which we mean straight 
salary instead of “commissions above salary for pro- 
motional skill in selling.” If 18 of the largest retail 
establishments in America can voluntarily agree to 
adjust all salaries to the basis of last year’s (salary plus 
commission) level—why can’t shoe stores do the same? 

Fourth—Regular customers were penalized by the 
deluge of new customers coming into stores and grab- 
bing the very sizes needed for “year-in-and-year-out- 
regular customers.” Some stores, in the panic period, 
refused to sell shoes to new customers—reserving sales 
to feet from which were taken the same trade-name 
shoes as carried in the store. Others closed shop when 
quotas were sold. 

You know the rest of the story. Let’s try to stop it 
from happening again! Or Else!! 
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Reading clockwise, beginning lower left: 

The “Sergeant Mac” on 17/8 heel, available in black or Army russet and all-over 
leathers and combinations;.a Rhythm Step: shoe from Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle. Wall last two-eyelet tie on 13/8 leather heel, available in brown or 
black; a British Walker shoe from, J. P. Smith. The “Military Blucher,” de- 
signed especially for military wear, to be promoted in Army russet on 14/8 
heel; from Florsheim. Three-eyelet tie for back-to-school promotion, available 
in Army russet, town brown and black; from Cobblers. The “Statler” tie in 
Army russet leather designed for comfort with broad tread and correct heel 
height; from Krippendorf-Dittmann. The “Sentry” oxford on wall last and 13/8 
heel, available in Army russet and black; a Hill and Dale shoe from Dixon- 
Bartlett. 

And center shoe: 

The “Lisa,” wall last pump on tailored heel, to be featured in black smooth 
leather with black faille bow; from Vitality. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder Previews Styles Selected by Manufacturers 
to Be Featured in Their August and September National Advertising. 
These Are Some of the Leading Types That You Will Be Selling to Your 


Customers in the Coming Fall and Winter Months. 
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Y}FALL PROMOTION... 


Left hand column, starting at top: 


The “Cabana” pattern in a dress 
tie of black suede combined with 
patent leather on 17/8 heel; from 
Walk-Over. 


The “Mavis” oxford on a 17/8 
covered heel, available in black 
and town brown; a Matrix Origi- 
nal from E. P. Reed. 


The “Tam O’Shanter” oxford on 
13/8 heel, available in Army rus- 
set and black; a Dr. Locke shoe 
from Julian & Kokenge. 


High wall bow pump, the 
“‘Dammy,” on a 17/8 covered 
square box heel, available in black 
and Army russet; from Natural 


Bridge Shoemakers. 


Right column, starting at top: 


The “Meadowbrook,” available in 
black and brown; an Arnold Au- 
thentics shoe from M. N. Arnold. 


Black suede high-riding stepin, to 
be featured in early Fall promo- 
tions; from Queen Quality. 


The “Eva,” black patent leather 
sandal on 13/8 heel, available also 
on 21/8 heel and in black or 
brown suede; a Paradise shoe 
from Brauer. 


The “Suiter” to be featured in 
Army russet gabardine with leath- 
er trim and patented top-line treat- 
ment; a Tweedies shoe from 


Tweedie Footwear. 


The “Madison,” tailored stepin on 
18/8 heel, available in black, 
Army russet and town brown: a 


Styl-Eez shoe from Selby. 
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This ad by Wetherby-Kayser emphasizes the 
quality tradition of the firm, dating back to 
1905. A fine example oj prestige advertising. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, a great many shoe retailers are specu- | 


lating on the type of advertising they should use during 


forthcoming months, and trying to determine what ’ 


kind of copy and treatment will be most beneficial to 
their business, both now and after the war is over.» 

What kind of copy can be used to the greatest advan- 
tage? Is the kind of promotional advertising you em- 
ployed to build your business the best type to use during 
present conditions? Should advertising be greatly re- 
duced or discontinued altogether? 

The first step in approaching the solution to this prob- 
lem is to review the two major considerations that deter- 
mine the course of any successful advertising campaign, 
namely, consumer reaction and the merchandise situa- 
tion. 

Let’s first consider consumer reaction: 

During the past 18 months the consumers’ attitude 
toward buying shoes has made an about face. We are 
all aware that this change in attitude is basically due to 
greater employment and increased earnings. Most im- 
portant to the solution of our problem is the complete 
change in the “mass psychology” of the consuming 
public. 
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What’s the STORY 


by A. S. HOWARD 


People are no longer reluctant to part with their 
money. They are constantly looking for things to buy. 
The search for “things to buy” leads to greater reader. 
ship of advertising. 

This increased readership makes the “consumer re. 
action” to the promotional advertising the best in years, 
We can be sure that now is the time to advertise provid. 
ing YOU DON’T SELL YOURSELF OUT OF THE 
SHOE BUSINESS. 

It is the second important consideration, “the mer- 
chandise,” specifically the supply of merchandise, that 
curtails the impulse to capitalize on the consumer's 
receptiveness to promotional advertising. 

It is difficult to predict how real the danger of selling 
yourself out of the shoe business actually is. But avail- 
able figures on retail shoe operation for the first months 
of 1943.indicate that sales are continuing to increase 
over 1942 figures, while inventories are slowly de- 
clining. 

Your individual prospects for obtaining all the shoes 
you can sell this Fall are probably none too bright. 
Colossal government demands on leather stocks and 
upon shoe production capacity have compelled shoe 
manufacturers to place their accounts on an allotment 


Alexander’s advertising stresses the 
store’s function as a supplier of cor- 

rect fit in shoes for boys and girls. 

This type of advertising always finds 

a recep- 
tive audi- 
ence. The 
illustra- 
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Y | for SHOE ADVERTISING in WARTIME? 


How Should the Shoe Store Slant Its Advertising in Wartime 
to Preserve the Priceless Asset of Customer Good Will, Yet 
Avoid Undue Emphasis on Promotion in a Tight Merchandise 


reir Situation? A Practical Advertising and Promotion Man with 
~ Extensive Experience in Pianning Shoe Campaigns Suggests 


Some Possible Answers to That Vital Present-Day Problem. 


ars, 
vid- 
i jj x ire- “Delman keeps to his tradition of. fine shoe- 

HE basis. With our armed forces and lend-lease require aan eee ale of by Becdieibeed: 

ment expanding, we can be reasonably sure that the man, New Yerk. The reputetion of the 
ner- situation will not be immediately improved. maker is the theme developed in the copy. 
that In view of these facts there are several ways to go 
er's about solving your advertising problem. 


1. You can continue to use strong “promotional” 
ling advertising which solicits new business and en- 
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feature brands as a totally useless expenditure, — 
except for the immediate sales each ad created 


7 Since shoe rationing went inte efi more aed marr new 
customers are realunag shet Delmer de\ortes have always 
fenown the bast shoes yuu can buy are the beat buy! 






3. You can use an occasional ad . . . “just to let 
people know you are still in business,” which 
might give the impression that you are hanging 
on by your last shoe string. 


or 


4. You can take your place as one of the leading 
retailers in your community by using a consistent 
program of advertising—“playing down” your 
merchandise and “building up”—your store and 
your feature brands of shoes. This policy will 

= "protect the large sums of money spent on pub- 

licity to build your business to its present level 

of success. The money you have spent on pub- 

licity, and the results achieved are just as real 

* as the stock on your shelves, even though the 

accomplishment cannot be counted and totaled 
on an inventory sheet. 








The preparation of this type of advertising is not as 
tas you may think, when you consider the 


[TURN TO PAGE 57, PLEASE] 
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THE situation in regard to substitute sole materials 
has been changing from month to month. There are 
more shoe manufacturers interested in them than there 
were three months ago; many more than there were six 
months ago. Very few manufacturers declare them- 
selves completely satisfied with the substitute materials 
they are using. The great majority with whom we 
have talked express their opinion on the subject in this 
way: “Substitute soles are still in the experimental 
stage. We shall go on working with them to see how 
they may be improved, but so long as leather is avail- 
able, we shall use it.” Manufacturers making shoes of 
non-critical materials to escape government restric- 
tions are in another classification from the ones we 
are discussing here. 

When we report that most manufacturers of street 
and walking shoes are still considering substitute sole 
materials as something to be used in case of necessity, 
we should add that some individual shoemakers have 
been very well satisfied with certain types of substitute 
soles. Some synthetic soles have proved satisfactory on 
women’s shoes and plastic soles have worked out ex- 
tremely well on some children’s shoes where they have 
shown unusual’ durability. But many manufacturers 
still consider that certain things need to be perfected 
to make this material satisfactory for all types of con- 
struction, cementing as well as stitching. Some manu- 
facturers of fabrics for soles claim that they can be 
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Left: As wooden soles begin to appear 
in English stores, customers show grow- 
ing interest. This year, authorities say, 
several million pairs of wooden sole 
utility shoes have been made. 


Below: Wooden sole shoes are increas 
ingly popular in England. This ingeni- 
ously constructed sole, mainly of wood, 
ensures quiet and easy tread by the use 
of leather pieces on forepart and heel. 





satisfactorily edge-set and cemented on. Leading makers 
of plastic soles also claim that the problem of cement- 
ing has been solvéd. 

With fabric soles, impregnated with a rubber com 
position or some other synthetic, the problem of ap- 
pearance has not yet been solved. Rough edges too 
often spoil the appearance of an attractive street shoe 
and little so far has been done to improve them. These 
edges may be colored to match the upper, but even dye: 
ing cannot altogether hide their defects. Another objec 
tion, according to an authority on composition soles, is 
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As Growing Scarcity of Sole Leather Looms, Shoe Manufacturers Show Increased 


Interest in Substitute Materials. Many Experiments Are Being Made in a Number 





Above: Many experiments are being made with 
wood and impregnated fabrics to relieve the 
pressure on sole leather. The sole shown here 
is a combination of felt and reclaimed rubber, 
made by the Burlington Mills, Inc. The piece 
of material illustrated is a canvas processed by 
a special chemical formula and made by the 
Sanco M’f'z. Co. The wooden sole illustrated 
is a “luxury sole” develoned jor better grade 
shoes by Cagney-Storer, Inc., and known as 
the Cagney Multiflex Wooden Sole. The shoe, 
with simulated leather upper, made on this 
sole, is from Louis Heim. 


Right: As illustrated here, plastic soles are 
being used in stitched and cement construc- 
tions. The woman’s shoe to the left is ce 
mented. The other two are stitched. Top 
right is a woman’s sturdy walking oxford. 
Bottom right is a child’s shoe. Plastic soles 
for children have stood up well under hard 


wear tests. 


that woven fabric soles probably will not wear well 
unless they contain a “disproportionately high ratio 
of binder to fibre.” One real obstacle in the production 
of impregnated fabric soles is the fact that reclaimed 
tibber and many synthetics are critical materials and 
must be released by the government to be available 
in sufficient quantities. Some of the claims made for 
these fabric soles are that they are waterproof and light 
inweight. Rope soles have been popular for some time. 

Progress has been made since the first wooden sole 
ateet shoes were put on the market. Flexible soles such 
ws the one shown here are a vast improvement over the 
talier types. Smoothly beveled at the edge and var- 
tished to match the upper, they have real style and eye 
‘peal. Answers to the questions on soles, included in 


of Different Kinds of Materi- 
als, None of Which Has as Yet 
Proved Completely Satisfac- 
tory to the Industry as a Whole. 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 





a recent nation-wide survey made by the REcoRDER, 


show that, at present, merchants are interested chiefly 
in composition rubber soles. Some of them have plastic 
soles on order but nearly all of them are now selling 
composition rubber soles, especially in children’s shoes. 
By far the most frequent complaint was that they 
marked the floors. 

We have omitted discussing play shoes here because it 
is obvious that many kinds of soles can be successfully 
used on play shoes that would not be satisfactory on 
other types. Different constructions, different appear- 
ance, different use by the wearer, all make substitute 
sole materials practical and attractive for play shoes 
where they are still in the experimental stage for use 
on street shoes. 
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A patriotic window background is effective for shoe display and can serve 


for promotion of War Bonds. 


Here a fighting member of the Armed 


Forces is surrounded by flags of the Allied Nations on a world map. 
On each side of the figure are insignia of branches of the armed forces. 


SHOE WINDOWS ALSO CAN SERVE... 


THERE'S a big job of morale puilding to be done to 
keep people interested and active in this war. There 
are a lot of war bonds to be sold. There are plenty of 
local organiz@tions that want help, and you can do it 
right in your Windows without subtracting from their 
selling value. In fact, their interest and attention value 
will be increased. So, just because you have limited 
space, don’t let that deter you from having windows 
that will help to win the war. 

Displays that incorporate background features to 
help the sale of war bonds and aid community partici- 
pation in war activities are practical as well as patriotic, 
because today function is more important than fashion 
as a sales promotion theme, and tie-ins with community 
interest of every sort become “naturals” for attention- 
getting window displays. Shoes are such a fundamental 
in our daily life that there’s a tie-in for any occasion 
or activity that one may name. 

Some tie-ups will be quite obvious; others will need 
to be more subtle. With a little study and a careful 
check of community affairs you can keep up a steady 
program of displays that dramatize the war effort col- 
lectively and individually, help to build morale, sell 
shoes and make more friends for your store, all at the 
same time. 
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Speaking of morale, remember that you and your 
store will. become number one beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram that calls for live, interesting windows, throughout 
the Summer especially. We all know about that old 
difficulty, the Summer slump, when selling interest 
slackened. Now it’s likely to be worse, becouse there's 
already carelessness in service that we have to fight. 
Keen, interest-holding displays, plus fresh newness of 
store decoration will unquestionably raise salespeople'’s 
morale, and at the same time make customers easier 
to handle. No store can afford to have a display let- 


down this Summer. 


By proper procedure you can have the cooperation 
of all the local groups interested in war activities: We 
suggest that you plan to use poster panels in whatever 
size your window backgrounds permit. In an average 
window this might be three by five feet, or three and 
one-half by six feet, or possibly larger. These would be 
plain wall board panels on light frames, that would hang 
flat against the permanent background, Tell the proper 
people that you will schedule window display space for 
their organizations, if they will cooperate by making, oF 
having made, the poster panel design featuring the mes 
sage they want to convey. Of course they should under- 
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Window Displays Can Serve a Patriotic Purpose as Well as a Merchandis- 


ing Function, If They Play Up the Theme of War. Advertise War Bonds in 


Your Windows, Show the Part Played by Civilian Defense Organizations, 


ha 
and You'll Build Friends for Your Store as Well as Serving Your Country. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


stand that popular appeal and attractiveness are neces- 
sary in the posters. Allow each group a week and have 
the posters done well in advance, to permit you to plan 
your shoe display tie-in, and have necessary cards made. 

There are plenty of organizations that would un- 
doubtedly be interested in such a plan, but you will 
probably want to save some time to feature poster panels 
that complement the good work being done by local 
concerns and organizations who merit praise. And 
what about more general themes such as “Hats off to 
the Women Workers of Town Name,” listing the dif- 
ferent duties that women have taken up, to further the 
war effort in the community. Along this same line is 
the thought contained in the remark made by Secretary 


of the Navy Knox recently, “Today there are eight 
fronts, not one—western Mediterranean, eastern Medi- 
terranean, the Atlantic, the South Atlantic, South Pacific, 
North Pacific, Russia and China.” Use map of the 
world to point out the eight fronts, and the caption, 
“The ninth front is the home front—we must do our 
job as well as they are doing theirs.” Tie-in would be 
shoes that keep people fit ‘tg do their best. 

Another poster might be “Buy fewer shoes—Buy 
MORE War Bonds. Don’t be a coupon beggar! Be a 
War Bond Buyer! Three pairs a year are ample when 
you buy Store Name shoes.” Let small cards point out 
good service features of shoes displayed. Or you might 


[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 


Both of the window backgrounds appearing on these pages were designed 
for the G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., who are using them in their 310 
stores in co-operation with the U. S. Treasury Department for War Bond 


promotion. Michael J. Nedzbala is display manager for the Kinney stores. 




















CORPORAL FRANK A. HOLLIEN 
OF FORT SAM HOUSTON, 
TEXAS, HAD TWENTY - Six 
YEARS OF SHOE FITTING EXPE. 
RIENCE BEHIND HIM. WHEN HE 
JOINED THE ARMY, HE APPLIED 
THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED AT 
THE FITTING STOOL TO THE 
JOB OF ASSURING UNCLE 
SAM'S FIGHTING NEPHEWS 
PERFECTLY FITTING SHOES. 


No matter what size your feet are, the 
Army has shoes to fit you, and an expert 
to see that you get the right size. Cor- 
poral Frank A. Hollien, who inspected 
every recruit’s shoes for size and fit at 
Fort Sam Houston Reception Center, 
brought to his job more than 20 years 
experience with Krupp & Tuffly, Houston 
shoe store. Here he looks over a size 
5AAA. That pontoon in the fore ground 
is a 15\%4EEEE, and beside it is a size 3. 


Fitting SHOES for UNCLE SAM 


ARMY shoes, according to the old joke, used to come 
in only “too” sizes—“too large” and “too small”. But 
not in today’s Army. Now, every recruit steps off into 
Army life in shoes that have been inspected for perfect 
fit by an expert shoe man. At Fort Sam Houston Re- 
ception Center, San Antonio, Texas, under the com- 
mand of Col. T. G. Gottschalk, this expert was, until 
recently Corporal Frank A. Hollien, selected for the 
job because of his 26 years in the business of fitting 
shoes. Being over 38, he has received his honorable 
discharge. 

Mr. Hollien, well known for more than a score of 
years to thousands who have purchased fine shoes 
from Krupp & Tuffly in Houston, Texas, first com- 
pleted his own basic training—and those arduous hours 
of drill, those long hikes, gave him an even sharper 
knowledge of how well a soldier’s shoes must fit. As 
each recruit comes through the supply line, his feet are 
carefully measured, and the proper size shoe selected 
from the tremendous stock that includes everything 
from a 3A to a 15%4EEEE. Then, after the shoes are 
tried on and laced, there is a thorough inspection that 
corrects even the slightest errors in fitting. In the words 
of Major J. F. Jamison, Supply Officer at the Fort Sam 
Houston Reception Center, “We insist that each man 
who enters the Army must receive equipment which fits 
—which makes him, in comfort and in smart appear- 
ance, every inch a soldier.” 
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Shoes that fit perfectly for every recruit—that’s the Army's 

rule, and here Frank A. Hollien puts his 26 years of 

experience in shoe fitting into the inspection of Private 
James C. Laurence’s new size 12C’s. 
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Mere than 500,000 pairs of this famous a million pairs in 4 years attest the fact that the 
Selby Arch Preserven Shoe have been sold! Hertha is both fashion-right and comfort-right — 
Hundreds of shoes resemble the Hertha—but only that it gives maximum performance-value and 
Hertha has the patented features built into every wear-value in these energy-consuming days. 
ARCH PRESERVER Shoe: . . . the Flat Innersole Hertha displays a lot of fashion appeal and quality. 
--.the Arch Bridge... the Metatarsal Support. Half Amd it’s a Selby ARCH PRESERVER Shoe. 


* 


Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building * New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 


ARCH PRESERVER + ACTIVE MODERNS + TRU-POISE + STYL-EEZ * EASY GOERS 
PHYSICAL CULTURE © GROUND GRIPPER © CANTILEVER 
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BS hope Carrie has supper ready... 





PETERS SHOE COMPANY + 
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Sure be glad to get home tonight... it’s been a tough day. No tim 
for lunch, with Jim laid up. Wish 1 could get Johnny Nichols off my mind... 
‘missing in action,’ they said. Always liked that boy... not a lazy bone in 
him... went right to work when his dad died... sold papers, cut grass, tended 
furnaces. Mrs. Nichols always bought him good shoes though... didn’t hau 


time to bring him down... said she counted on me to give him the right shoes.” 


For over fifty years, parents have been counting on the man in their 
community who sells WEATHER-BIRD and PETERS DIAMOND 
BRAND SHOES to take good care of their children’s feet. Counting on 
his reputation for service and on the reputation of the shoes themselves 
for Better Fit, Longer Wear, Comfortable Flexibility. Today, as always, 
WEATHER-BIRD and PETERS DIAMOND BRAND SHOES are made 
of the best available materials...by expert craftsmen...over better-fitting 


lasts. No wonder they are the outstanding va/we-buy in children’s shoes! 


WEATHER-BIRD 


AND §efexs DIAMOND BRAND SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
DIV: INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. + SAINT LOUIS 
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J. B. ZIMMERMAN 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED dollars in 
cash in one day from the sale of 
children’s and sub-debs’ 
what the register in Zimmerman’s 
upstairs department has shown on 
a number of days this year. AIl- 
though the Zimmerman Shoe Store 
has been in operation for more than 
ten years at a desirable downtown 
location on Houston Street, San 
Antonio, Texas, this particular de- 
partment was opened less than two 
years ago. 

For this department alone, annual 
sales now amount to more than 
36,000 pairs per year. An average 
of 6000 pairs of children’s play 


shoes is 


the Zimmerman store. 
ticular ad featuring boys’ 
was run recently. 


shoes and sub-debs’ play shoes and 
dress shoes are carried in stock. 
This stock averages turning slight- 
ly better than six times per year. 
How did the new department get 
that way? This important addition 
to an already well established busi- 
ness did not just happen. It was 
carefully thought out and planned 
for several months before the de- 
partment was opened in September, 
1941. The opening was backed by 
plenty of promotional advertising, 
and the new venture opened with 

a bang. 
J. B. Zimmerman, owner, is not a 
[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 


Children 
Rate Their 
OWN DEPARTMENT 


That Was the Experience of J. B. Zim- 
merman of San Antonio, Texas, When 
He Devoted His Upstairs Department 
to Children's and Sub-Deb Shoes With 
Results Beyond 


The ad on the right is typical of 
the type of advertising done by 
This par- 
shoes 
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His Expectations. 
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The upstairs department 
at Zimmerman’s. The de- 
partment makes it pos- 












sible to carry large 
stocks of children’s and 
sub - debs’ shoes. Note 






the displays of shoes in 
the background. 









The first essential step is a thorough examination of both 
worn shoes by a well trained shoe fitter. 


Too many inexperienced people have been and are 
fitting children’s shoes, despite the fact that consci- 
entious service and the knowledge of fitting shoes prop- 
erly is far more necessary today than ever before in 
the history of the shoe business. 

According to government estimates, some three mil- 
lion babies will be born this year. This should make 
every person connected with the sale and manufactur- 
ing of children’s shoes vitally interested in this new 
crop of customers. 

A Fifth Freedom to which these youngsters are en- 
titled is freedom from the harmful effects of improp- 
erly fitted shoes. To this freedom, a new series of 
articles, of which this is the first, is hereby dedicated. 

Pictured in the illustration at the top of this page 
is a 22-month-old baby, a little overweight, with a 
short plump foot. This picture portrays the very first 
essential step, that of a thorough examination by the 
well trained shoe fitter. 

The procedure followed is: . 

1. Both shoes removed. ie 

2. A complete examination of both worn shoes: 

A. Fitter examines linings, as the:linings often show 
a print of toes that are crowded by shoes fitted too 
narrow. 

B. The innersole examination reveals toe prints that 
show whether or not the old shoe*is tdo short, es- 
pecially at the point where the fourth and fifth, toes 
come. ; hig 
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How to FIT 
The YOUNG 


by HARRY J. EVANS 
and 
HARRY R. TERHUNE 


C. Worn shoes are now turned over and an examina. 
tion is made of the outersole and heel. When the tip 
of the sole and the edge of the heel show excessive 
wear, it is usually due to the fact that the shoes were 
fitted too short or have been outgrown. The fitter also 
notes whether or not the sole has been worn evenly at 
the heel, and opposite the fifth toe joint, thus de- 
termining whether or not correction is needed, or if a 
special type of shoe should be suggested to aid nature 
in. establishing a normal functioning foot. 

If, on examination of the sole, the fitter finds the 
foot has indications of malformation, it is good policy 
to recommend to the parent the advisability of seek- 
ing the advice of a qualified physician. 

A careful shoe fitter now takes extra precaution in 
measuring the child’s foot to determine the needed 
size positively and accurately. 

The foot should be measured without weight as well 
as while the child is standing in order to determine the 
length and width required. One reading is then 
checked against the other. Both of these processes are 
illustrated here. 


Second step is measuring the foot without weight, while 
the child is seated comfortably. 
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CHILD'S FEET 


Correct Procedure to Ensure Complete 
Foot Freedom for Active, Growing Young- 
sters. The Authors Are Well Grounded 
in Proper Fitting by Personal Fitting Stool 
Experience and Close Observation of How 
Some of the Country's Best Qualified Chil- 


dren's Shoe Fitters Serve Their Public. 





Third step, as demonstrated by Etta Aszman, shoe fitter 
at the May Co., Los Angeles, is measuring the feet while 
the child is standing. The child is Susan Reed. 


July 1, 1943 





Last step in the fitting process is to have the child walk, 
with both shoes laced, toward a mirror. Good front 
and rear views are thus obtainable. 


Reasons for this double check are: 

1. A shoe fitter can thus observe elongation and any 
malformations such as rotating ankles or pronation. 

2. The correct size is determined against all argu- 
ment. 

3. This procedure of double-checking breaks down 
possible sales resistance on the part of the parent, as 
it shows that the shoe fitter is careful, thorough and 
competent in serving the child. 

4. Selection of shoe needed is made easy and posi- 
tive by the knowledge gained in the previously out- 
lined examination and double-checked measurement of 
the feet. 

At this point the X-Ray machine or fluoroscope read- 
ings contribute their aid in satisfying the parent and 
shoe fitter that the shoes are rightly fitted. 

Showmanship is needed, as illustrated in our last 
picture. The shoe fitter has the child walk with both 
new shoes on, properly laced. In this case the child 
walks toward a mirror. By so doing both rear and 
front views of the child’s feet and legs in motion are 
obtained. 

The psychology of having the child walk toward its 
own reflected image is that its legs and feet can be ob- 
served from all angles, thus giving the fitter a final 
opportunity to catch any possible fitting revisions. 
This action usually impresses the parent. It is calcu- 
lated to inspire added confidence in the ability of the 
shoe fitter and in the reliability of the store. 
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Nameless 
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Children 


by J. H. VAN DEVENTER 


Mr. Van Deventer Is President and Editor of Iron 


Age and a Vice-President of Chilton Company, 
Inc., publishers of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


BRANDING cattle so as to indicate ownership is 


_a well recognized and approved method of pro- 


tecting property rights. The owner of a herd se- 
lects his brand, which becomes, so to speak, his 
trade mark. Out in the big open spaces where 
men are men and cattle the principal product, 
any one who obliterates a brand is considered a 
criminal and treated accordingly. In the past, 
when crime was not as highly regarded or as, 
softly treated as it is today, shooting or hanging 


were considered suitable punishments. 


One can well understand that attitude on the 
part of the cattlemen. They risked their lives, not 


to speak of their money, faced the hazards and ° 
hardships incident to exposure to extremes of « 
heat and cold and gave all that they had to build-* 
ing up their business of beef on the hoof. And” 


all that they had to protect what they had so pain- 
fully built were their brands. 


I presume that cattle rustlers may have had 
an organization or trade association and perhaps 
a lobbyist or two to protect their interests. If so, 
they may well have considered how beneficial it 
would be to them if a law could be passed making 
it illegal to brand cattle. They would hardly have 
the effrontery to ask that cattle stealing be elimi- 
nated from the criminal codes, but the elimination 
of brands would do just as well because it would 
completely abolish the identity of the product. 


Under such circumstances it would be a simple 
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matter for a strong arm man with political protec- 
tion to take over in a matter of hours or days 
what had cost another man years or even a life- 


time of honest work to build. 


Silly even to think of such an absurd proposal, 
isn’t it? Free men in a free country would not 
stand for anything like that. But that is exactly 
what an important and powerful group of eco- 
nomic reconstructors are proposing to do in con- 
nection with brands applied to products—not to 
cattle on the hoof, but to beef and other foods in 
the can, to stockings, to shoes and a multitude of 


other products. 
The effect on property rights and the destruc- 


tion of lifetimes of work of both men and money 
would be exactly the same as it would be in the 
case of the elimination of cattle brands. But be- 
yond this, the effect on quality of product would 
be deplorable. 


No manufacturer can afford to put a brand or 
a trade name on an inferior product. Anonymity 
is the only cloak under which the “just as good” 
produet can be handled andjsold. “A brand name 
on a product is the best om protection for the 
consumer because it autorhatically forces the 
maker of that product to maintain quality. 


We have a word in this language, and it is not 
a pretty one, that We apply to nameless children. 
Do.we want this same term applied to the products 


of America’s farms and factories? 
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© Built for the man behind the man 
* behind the gun: An investment in 
walking pleasure. 


Showmanship sells shoes .. . 


» “Whenever | am able to put in a really dramatic window, my sales 
always go up the following week.” That's a bit of conversation from a shoe 
retailer heard recently when a group started talking about how to bring in more 
ration coupons. Showmanship is simply the art of exhibiting or displaying a thing to 
advantage—and when it is used in a shoe retailer's window, extra sales are always 
the result. Fortune dealers find it mighty easy to use showmanship in their 
windows because they can obtain specially designed window panels and dis- 
plays that are colorful, compelling and dramatic. Take the panel above, 

for instance. It is only one of the new display units for the Fall season— 
designed to tie in with Fortune’s national advertising in Collier’s 

and Life. If you are a Fortune dealer and want more 

details on these new displays that are so inexpensive, ‘Cig ee aks ripke? 


have your representative show you the entire program. 
I's the best yet . . . and the best bet for your windows! : f R T I N 
RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY wasnvitte, rewn. 
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What’s the Story for 
Shoe Advertising? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


primary and secondary functions of 
each individual advertisement. 

In days past, we have all felt that a 
retail shoe advertisement had one im- 

t job to do . . . sell the advertised 

But these ads that actually sold 
the shoes accomplished a secondary mis- 
sion which usually was given little con- 
sideration in the preparation of the 
sdvertisement. This “secondary” ac- 
complishment built your store prestige, 
and established your store as headquar- 
ters for your nationally advertised 
brands. 

By making this “secondary” func- 
tion the “primary” purpose of our ad- 
yertising today, you can produce an 
institutional advertising program that 
will protect your years of investment in 
publicity. This plan will permit you to 
carry on with a constructive advertis- 
ing campaign, and place you in a strong 
psition to progress during the post- 
war period. 

If this looks like a large order to you, 
here are some suggested angles that 
can be developed into good institutional 
advertising. 

1, Every ad should have your store 
name prominently and smartly dis- 
played. Do not permit crowded, 
skimpy signatures. If you have 
not already established a distinc- 
tive “store signature,” have one 
prepared now. A signature cut 
incorporating your feature brands 
of shoes will serve double duty— 
(1) give distinctive identity to 
your store, and (2) publicize your 
store as headquarters for your na- 
tionally advertised brands. 


2. In family shoe stores and specialty 
shops, the personality of the owner 
and operator is the chief contrib- 
uting factor to the success of the 
business. This can be capitalized 
upon by running the owner’s pic- 
ture with copy at regular inter- 
vals describing the part the shoe 
industry plays in our war effort. 


3. Interesting ads, informative in 
character, relating early history 
of your community, with accom- 
panying photographs, will reflect 
your store to the community most 
favorably. 


4 Abrief biography of your men cus- 
tomers who are now outstanding 
in the armed forces could be 
Worked out on a daily or weekly 
basis. 


Ais built along these lines provide a 

to today’s advértising problem 
that will capitalize on current high 
tadership of advertising, permit you 
© protect your investment in previous 
, , and give you a sound pub- 
lcity foundation for the postwar era. 














The shoe fitter who honestly desires to do a good job of 
fitting each one of his customers so that they will enjoy 
the greatest degree of comfort knows he must have the 


right shoe if his efforts are to bring the desired — and 
needed—results. 


Shaping the thick leather 
insole in the fore part of 
the Health Spot Shoe so as 
to provide proper metatar- 
sal support is but one of the 
many special construction 
features of this shoe which 
make it possible for the 
fitter to accomplish satis- 
factory results and win per- 
manent customers. 


“Cee peaguacy PEE 8 NE Daca 





Health Spot Insole shaped for 
metatarsal support. Patent No. 
1,850,977. 


Enthusiastic praise from the men who fit them and those 
who wear them is indeed proof that Health Spot Shoes 
have real merit. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


Would you like to do a better job of fitting those who need 
correct shoes? Send for an application blank. 


ATTENTION: SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


Without the proper type of shoes, much of the good work 
of the doctor and shoe fitter is undone. We have a tre- 
mendous responsibility. 


MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY 


Danville, Illinois 
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No. 18 Good Until November 


SHOE retailers received a little better break than some 
of them had expected in the announcement from OPA 
that Ration Coupon No. 18 will be good for purchase 
of a pair of shoes from June 16 through October 31. 
That makes the second ration period eleven days longer 
than the first period, covered by Coupon No. 17. A 
good many retailers thought the second period might 
be extended even longer; some of the more pessimistic 
figured it might even go through to the end of the year. 
OPA officials evidently tried to live up to the “three 
pairs per year” quota as nearly as seemed practicable; 
probably they also took thought of the seasonal require- 


ments of the consumer. 
. a a 


Could Happen Here 


STILL, it’s really a bit too early for merchants to pat 
themselves on the back and figure all’s well with this 
world of shoes. A lot of things might happen between 
now and the 31st of October. One of those things con- 
ceivably could be a radio announcement some Sunday 
afternoon along about the middle of October, that 
owing to the manpower and materials situation, Coupon 
18 would have to do a little longer. Still, we hardly 
look for anything quite like that. A little less unlikely, 
it seems to us, now that the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch is sitting right up there next to the driver’s seat, 
would be some kind of move in the general direction 
of shoe standardization. We hardly look for outright 
standardization either, but there’s been a lot of talk 
about war models, Victory shoes and what have you, 
and Mr. Baruch’s appearance on the Washington scene 
in an official capacity certainly doesn’t tend to lessen 
the possibility. 

It was Mr. Baruch, you will recall, who, as chairman 
of the War Industries Board in World War I, sponsored 
the drastic scheme of standardization which scared the 
living daylights out of a lot of shoe men back in 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration. Their fears proved 
groundless because the war ended too soon for the 
scheme to become effective. Later on, Mr. Baruch wrote 


a book, just like a lot of other men who have spent some 
time in Washington have felt the urge to do. He dis. 
cussed his shoe standardization scheme in the book, and 
what he said about it wasn’t too reassuring, now that 
he is back in a position to make the plan effective if he 
really wants to. 

Not that Mr. Baruch has anything against the shoe 
industry as such. He probably regards it as a sort of 
pet of his—pet guinea pig perhaps. 


” + o 


"Task Committee" Reports 


WELL, in any event, the industry is on record in the 
report of the so-called “Task Committee,” appointed by 
WPB to study and report on the feasibility of war 
model shoes. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Baruch has been 
credited with being the inspiration of the “war model” 
idea. The committee of manufacturers and retailers 
appointed early in the Spring to investigate and report 
to WPB on the subject, concludes that “war models” 
are wholly unnecessary. The industry at large not only 
shares that view, but is firmly convinced that any move 
in this direction would be detrimental to its interests. 
(See summary of report on page 80.) 

It isn’t that shoe men fear the loss of a few pairs in 
wartime, and certainly nobody could charge the indus 
try with being anything but 100 per cent cooperative in 
the war effort. But they feel, for the most part, that 
industry should be free, within the limits of available 
materials, manpower and productive capacity, to create 
its own designs and conduct its own business. They 
fear standardization as an entering wedge for some 
form of regulation that might prove harmful, both now 
and in the post-war period. They think this sort of 
thing is to be avoided, save as a last resort, possibly, 
which might be employed in a situation far more des 
perate than any that now exists, or is anticipated. 


Sticker for Damaged Shoes 


SHOE dealers must put an official OPA sticker on shoes 
that are to be sold ration-free because of damage by 
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fire, water, steam or other accidental cause by Amend- 
ment 22 to OPA Ration Order 17. The new procedure 
js designed to provide uniformity of marking and to 
simplify identification of the shoes. 

The stickers, OPA Form R-1711, will be issued to 
shoe dealers applying to OPA district offices for per- 
mission to mark such shoes non-rationed. Previously, 
Amendment No. 4 enabled dealers to apply for author- 
ity to mark the damaged shoes “non-rationed” and 
specified that one shoe of each pair be marked with a 
code number assigned by an OPA district office. In 
localities where the new stickers are not yet available, 
this former method of marking the shoes will continue 
to be used. However, where the official forms are avail- 
able, the code number must be written on the stickers 
instead of directly on the shoes and the dealer must 
place one of these on one shoe of each pair. 

OPA.further emphasized that authorized code mark- 
ing of these damaged shoes releases them from ration- 
ing in all transactions—for instance, if released at the 
jobber’s level, they must also be transferred ration-free 
to the retailer and to the consumer. 


— * 


He Once Had a Shoe Plan 





Sernard M. Baruch, who sponsored a shoe standardization 
theme when he was head of the War Industries Board, 
beck in World War |, once more holds an official, though 
mpaid and untitied position in Washington, where he is 
“sistant and adviser to War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes. Photographed in his “office", a park bench 
“cross the street from the White House, as he confers with 
5. R. Fuller, president of North American Rayon Corpora- 
ten. A man of keen mind but simple tastes, he wears black 
tid high top shoes because they provide comfort and utility, 
“id sees no particular need for the fashion element in 
footwear, especially in wartime. 


daly 1, 1943 


Footwear Rationing Authority Clarified 


WPB recently clarified the authority to ration footwear 
which it delegated on Feb. 8 to OPA. The action was 
taken under the terms of an amendment to Supplemen- 
tary Directive No. 1-T, which gives OPA broad control 
over the sale and distribution of footwear. 

The amendment makes it clear that the authority dele- 
gated to OPA to ration footwear includes shoes made in 
whole or in part of leather or containing any crude rub- 
her, latex, reclaimed rubber, scrap rubber, or synthetic 
rubber in the sole. This is accomplished by redefining 
the kinds of shoes that may be rationed. Previously, the 
definition provided for rationing of footwear made in 
whole or part of leather or with rubber soles. Under 
this definition there was some misunderstanding as to 
whether or not shoes with soles made partly of rubber 
and partly of other materials came under rationing. 


Separate Invoice for Non-Rationed Shoes 


OPA announced on June 12 that all distributors of shoes 
will be required to invoice rationed and non-rationed 
shoes separately, starting June 16 with each invoice 
plainly marked “rationed” or “non-rationed.” In tak- 
ing this action, OPA said: 

“Many dealers are unable to determine whether some 
footwear is rationed or non-rationed, because they are 
not informed of its composition or construction. In 
order to prevent violations of Ration Order 17 due to 
lack of such information, Amendment No. 20 requires 
an establishment which transfers shoes to any person 
other than a consumer, to furnish separate invoices for 
rationed and non-rationed footwear.” 

The amendment also requires that when rationed 
shoes are transferred to an exempt person or agency 
from whom ration currency is not received (including 
permitted exports) the word “exempt” shall be written 
on the invoice. 


- - + 


Civilian Leather Products Freed 


MANY civilian leather products, the manufacture of 
which was prohibited after June 1, can be produced dur- 
ing the remainder of 1943 out of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories as a result of action by WPB. Under an amend- 
ment of Conservation Order M-273, manufacturers are 
permitted to use, until Dec. 31, cattle hide and calf and 
kip skin leather for any purpose if it was ordered prior to 
Feb. 17 and delivered to them prior to April 1. How- 
ever, the products must be completely fabricated by 
Dec. 31. Previously, the use of such leather was pro- 
hibited after June 1. 

Among the common civilian products affected are 
footwear, dress gloves and mittens, brief cases, pocket- 
books, handbags and rifle scabbards, pistol holsters and 
pistol belts. After June 1, such items could be made only 
from light weight leather. The action permits manu- 
facturers to use up their inventories of any weight 
leather for the production of these items. 
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Shoe Windows Also 
Can Serve 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


use a help-wanted display to aid 
Civilian Defense, listing jobs that need 
to be filled. Tie-in would be the sugges- 
tion, “All civilian defense folk change 
shoes after their regular work, to 
assure comfort during civilian defense 
duties.” If space for a small sign-up 
booth is available inside the store en- 
trance, so much the better. 

From a morale standpoint you can 
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combine shoes for duty and shoes for 
dates, or perhaps shoes for factory and 
shoes for fun. And don’t forget the 
many jobs being done by women who- 
are not actually in war plants. Wher- 
ever they are, whatever they do, they 
want two types of shoes today—func- 
tional shoes that will see them through 
a hard day’s work, and feminine shoes 
for their hours of leisure. 

We’ve mentioned only one simple 
way to handle the windows, and a part 
of the possibilities of the plan. An 
analysis of local conditions is essential, 
and a familiarity with constantly 





changing conditions that bring NEW op. 
portunities. Some stores have facilitix 
for more elaborate displays, but no» 
are so lacking in them that they need j) 
pass up the idea. And every store yjy 
find that the spirit of the ides 
sound—that it will benefit through i, 
helpfulness to others. 


Shoes Render 
Basic Servie 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 





our business, manufacturer, salesman 
and retailer. The manufacturer's par 
is obvious. He lends his manufaety. 
ing skill and ingenuity to make th 
products of war. The retailer’s part js 
not quite so obvious, but he plays a 
very genuine and a very: important 
part. His is a part of “sacrifice” be 
cause every hundred pairs or thousani 
pairs or ten thousand pairs we send ty 
the armed forces is one hundred, or one 
thousand, or ten thousand less pairs 
on his shelves; and that is one hu- 
dred, or one thousand, or ten thousand 
less profit at the end of the year. Th 
retailer is sacrificing a significant part 
of his business income in the industry's 
war effort. He is also taking a part, 
when he has to explain to unknowing 
civilians what the ration orders are, 
and what they can’t get today. | 
think he is’ contributing to the indus- 
try’s war effort when he has to with- 
stand the aggravation of delayed and 
unfilled orders that are constantly 
piling up on him. 

The salesmen in the shoe industry 
have played an important part in our 
war effort. Their part was one of tre 
mendous sales effort, increasing sales 
over the past few years, which has 
caused us to build greater and more 
efficient manufacturing plants. The 
plants that have been developed as the 
result of the salesman’s untiring sales 
activity are the plants from which 
Uncle Sam’s war material is rolling 
today. So it is a “cosmopolitan” ¢- 
fort. It is an effort on the part of 
every branch of the shoe business. 

Army and Navy men tell me there 
are two kinds of jobs on the fighting 
front. There are glamour jobs and 
basic jobs. Glamour jobs are held by 
the pilots and bombardiers and navig® 
tors; and the basic jobs are the grease 
monkeys on the flying field, or the 
stoker down in the hold of the ship. 

On the production front there are 
two kinds of jobs: glamour jobs and 
basic jobs. I think the fellow that s 
making the secret bombsight has 4 
glamour job. The plane manufacturer 
and the tank manufacturer have glam 
our jobs. Ours is a basic one. The 
fact that it is basic does not mean that 
it is unimportant. As testimony of its 
importance let me read you 4 
paragraph from a talk that Under-See- 
retary of War Patterson made wher 
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he was discussing the North African 
jnvasion campaign with the heads of 
industry. Under-Secretary 

of War Patterson said: 
“There are seven hundred thousand 
different items of equipment and sup- 
plies which are required for the North 
African operation. There are more 
than three hundred and ninety differ- 
ent items of clothing and individual 
equipment; more than ten thousand 
different Signal Corps items alone; 
sixty-eight thousand items of medical 
supplies and drugs, a hundred thousand 
r corps articles, including such 
things as bridges, bulldozers, well-dig- 
ging equipment, storage tanks and 
railroad locomotives; there are two 
hundred fifty thousand different ord- 
nance items alone. These include tanks, 
guns and ammunition, and spare parts. 
Not only must the initial supplies be 
shipped, but the maintenance of troops 
in the field of combat must be assured. 


Take an item as simple as shoes. 
Each soldier on the North African ex- 
pedition carried with him or in his 
barracks bag three pairs of shoes. To 
maintain these troops in the field, for 
every hundred men in the force, seven- 
teen pairs of shoes must be shipped 
each month.” 

Under-Secretary of War Patterson 
considers the shoe industry’s effort an 
important one. I think the mere quan- 
tity that we are making is testimony 
of its importance. We made thirty- 
five million pairs of shoes for the armed 
forces last year, and have geared up to 
fifty million pairs for the current year. 

A little anecdote that might be testi- 
mony to its importance is a happening 
which occurred to our president, Mr. 
Bush. One Sunday afternoon as he 
was sitting down to his dinner the 
telephone rang. It was the Navy 
Department in Washington calling. A 
lieutenant explained that we had an 
order for their navy service shoe. They 
needed four thousand pairs of that shoe 
on a transport leaving a Western port 
on Wednesday and wanted Mr. Bush 
to be sure that the shoes got there. 
He explained that it was Sunday, the 
factory was closed, and he did not even 
know whether we had the shoes fin- 
ished or not; it was before the comple- 
tion date of the contract, and thought 
that it would be almost an impossible 
task to get them there. The Navy 
wanted to know in an hour. 

Mr. Bush called our factory super- 

t, who organized a skeleton 
crew, went down to the plant, counted 
up the boxes and found that they had 
the four thousand pairs. They got the 
President of one of the railroads to 
back two express cars into the plant 
that afternoon, and by midnight that 
tight a transcontinental passenger 
train was carrying the two express cars 
Which contained the four thousand 

of navy shoes for the men fight- 
ing at Buna and Guadalcanal. This is 

y, I think, of the importance 
of the shoe industry’s contribution to 
the war effort. 
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Colors Sell Shoe Racks 


SEATTLE, WASH.—F urthering the sale 
of shoe racks for keeping shoes and 
especially shoe wardrobes between 
wearings, the Bon Marche, one of the 
leading shoe outlets and department 
stores of the region, has added gay 
notes and pastel colorings to its stock 
of shoe racks. Popular tints for the 
shoe racks for Milady’s footwear are 
peach, ivory, green or light blue. These 
color tones are sales notes for racks 
which have been designed to hold nine 
pairs of shoes. 


Honored at Farewell Party 


FARMINGTON, N. H. — A farewell 
party was given here for William 
Trautman, an executive of the H. O. 
Rondeau Shoe Co., prior to his depar- 
ture to join the armed forces. The gath- 
ering, held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman P. Liberty, was attended 
by executives and foremen at the local 
plant. 

Mr. Trautman, who was connected 
with the pattern and sample depart- 
ments, was presented with several 
gifts. 
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LOS ANGELES SALES 
BACK TO NORMAL 


AFTER a month of wild shoe selling 
which climaxed into unprecedented 
crowds of people willing to stand in 
line for hours to exchange their Num- 
ber 17 stamp for shoes, retailers in 
Los Angeles experienced a return to 
normal operations after June 15th. 
Posted signs of “Sold Out of Ra- 
tioned Shoes” did not discourage the 
milling crowds. 

Apparently wishing to avoid the 
jam of June 12 and 14th, when the 
biggest shoe buying rush ever ex- 
perienced swamped all stores, men 
women and even children lined up in 
front of stores hours before the morn- 
ing opening time. Everyone possible 
was pressed into service. One divi- 
sional merchandising manager of an 
important department store acted as 
floor man in the main shoe section. 

In spite of shoe men’s fears of 
being swamped with exchanges and 
complaints of misfitted shoes, returns 
for the first few days after June 15 
were far under normal, even taking 
into consideration the pressure the 
salesforces were under. 

As a whole retail stocks are in a 
fairly good condition in -the larger 
stores. Merchants feel that with a 
reasonable amount of replacements, 
they will be able to serve their pub- 
lic when they present the Number 
18 stamp. 

One slant of the mad rush was the 
almost total absence of all P.T. trade 
in the stores which normally do at 
least half of their sales through the 
personal trade angle. 

Several of the speciality shoe stores 
closed for a day or so after June 15th 
in order to rearrange their stocks as 
well as to give their organizations a 
slight respite. Gude’s and Huggins 
of Pasadena, with the Hollywood 
Florsheim, were among the number 
closing. The latter store is credited 
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with selling 260 pairs of‘men’s shoes 
from 9.30 a, m. to 4. p. myon June 
15th with avsales.forcé of ‘five men. 
Other equally fantastic and true sales 
records are liberally sprinkled all 
over this entire area. 


SALES ZOOM ON BROADWAY 
QUESTIONED by Boot anv SHoE 


RECORDER as to the effects of ration- 
ing on their business during the 
period covered by the first coupon, 
New York retailers seemed agreed 
that it has acted as a business stim- 
ulant, rather than the reverse, as they 
originally anticipated. Business all 
through the first period was good, and 
during the final two weeks, leading 
up to June 15, it was in most cases, 
much too good. 

At the beginning of the rationing 
period it was predicted quite freely 


by most retailers that in the wo 
men’s field the “frou frou” models 
would be among the first of the war's © 
shoe casualties. The reason behind ~ 
this viewpoint generally advanced 
was that the seriousness of the world 
picture would cause a prevalence of 
conservatism in all wearing apparel. 
It was also predicted that once the 
war is brought to a victorious con 
clusion the frills would come back. 
But—it seems that women want 
their antidote for war worries right 
now. One authority for this state- 
ment is Harry Block, manager of the 
I. Miller store at Broadway and 46th 
Street in Manhattan. Mr. Block re } 
vealed that business the past few 
months has exceeded all expectations, 
and that extreme. styles have been 
getting the heavy play. Seeking to 
probe the reasons for this unexpected ~ 
development, Mr. Block came up with 


Holding Back the Tide of Shoe Shoppers 


Crowds jammed shoe stores all over the country the week previous fo 
June 15th. This picture, taken in a shoe store in metropolitan New York, 
gives an idea of how rushed the stores’ personnel were on those days. 
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Army Russet BORDO KID shoe 
by Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Shoes are classics for the duration. A classic denotes wear—long and satisfactory, 


mfort through an entire temperature range, and style in intrinsic worth. That 


why so many good, classic shoes are made of BORDO KID, the war-born, tested 
KIDSKIN finish. It has a subtle grain and shine, is lightweight, soft and porous, as 


re other KIDSKIN finishes. 


New Castle Division Allied Kid Company 


100 Gold Street. New York City 
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this valid explanation: It’s a reaction 
from the stern issues of the war— 
women get a lift from fancy shoes as 
much as they do from fancy and 
frilly hats. 

Arthur Livers, president of Frank 
Brothers, always a shrewd observer 
and frank speaker when it comes to 
his own field, reported fair business. 
Women’s shoes, he said, are selling 
fast, but his men’s department has 
fallen off slightly. Mr. Livers stated 
that he sees behind this the willing- 
ness of American men to go with 
fewer shoes, so that their wives and 
children may have more. As was ex- 
pected, the Frank Brothers clientele 
is greatly limited in its purchases by 
rationing. Mr. Livers pointed out that 
the majority of his customers buy 
many more pairs of shoes per year 
than the average shoe buyer, but, of 
course, rationing has leveled off this 
situation. 

S. W. Meyer, operator of the Dr. 
Kahler store on 47th Street off Fifth 
Avenue, had this to say: “Rationing 
has definitely helped my business 
here.” To corroborate his statement, 
Mr. Meyer pointed out that customers 
who he hadn’t seen for two years were 
coming back during the number 17 
period. He said, too, that most peo- 
ple were more cognizant of quality, 
and for that reason he had also 
attracted a good number of new cus- 
tomers. 

Down on Thirty-fourth Street, where 


most of the large women’s chains ° 


have stores, the last couple of weeks 
before the termination of the coupon 
17 were nothing short of hectic. It 
was almost impossible to gain en- 
trance to most of the stores, so 
crowded were they. 

One of the sorely beset managers 
who was able to take time out to dis- 
cuss the situation was L. G. Stern- 
berg, manager of the Thom McAn 
store. Mr. Sternberg estimated that 
100 pairs of shoes per hour was a 
fair guess at the rate of speed his 
merchandise was moving. 

“T’ve had to close the doors several 
times, because we just couldn’t han- 
dle the trade, and our customers ad- 
mitted they were willing to wait an 
hour if necessary,” said Mr. Stern- 
berg. 

What with the shortage of experi- 
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This ad by Thom McAn is typical of 
“Don't Buy Now" advertising which 
appeared in newspapers of many 
cities the week after expiration of 
Coupon 17 and big buying rush. 





enced clerks, Mr. Sternberg said 
things were pretty exciting. “But 
whether this will keep up or not is 
anybody’s guess,” he concluded. 
The department stores, too, in this 
neighborhood were doing record bus- 
iness. One buyer who did not want 
his name used exclaimed, “The only 


way I can explain this rush is that - 


the American people are natural boot- 
leggers. Rationing came along, and 
impressed on them that shoes were 
not going to be as numerous as in 
the past. This made every customer 
absolutely crazy to get shoes.” 
Pointing to his crowded depart- 
ment, he said, “Most ‘of these people 
don’t actually need the shoes they 
are buying now. It’s just scare buy- 


———, 


ing. Hope the factories can turn oy 
the shoes we'll need if buying keeps 
up at this rate.” 

The children’s field, too, was pretty 
busy during the coupon period. Miss 
Pearl Lutz, children’s shoe buyer x 
Saks-34th Street, stated that her de. 
partment has done a terrific business 
all the way to June 15, and that 
mothers were buying sturdier shoes 
which would give a little more wear. 

L. J. Tatrault, manager of the 
Regal store at 1401 Broadway, was 
another shoe man who was “beside 
himself” with business. His store 
was full when he was interviewed, 
and he said it had been in a similar 
state for the past few months. 

“It was good at the beginning, and 
it kept getting busier and busier 
right along, and now the thing has 
simply gotten out of hand,” Mr. 
Tatrault said. “I’ve been in this busi- 
ness for more than 20 years, and I’ve 
never seen anything like this, even 
around Easter in the good old days.” 

Mr. Tatrault stated that all types 
of shoes were moving rapidly. 

Joseph Bigley, manager of the 
Hanan store at 1375 Broadway, said 
that his business has been very good 
right along, and that he figured a 
continuation until August. 

He pointed out that in many cases 
he did not always have the type of 
shoe which his customers wanted, but 
that he always sold them anyway, an 
indication that people are buying 
shoes under any circumstances. Mr. 
Bigley feels that rationing has been 
a good thing for business, in that it 
has caused his own business to re 
main more steady than in the past. 
He also said that he has had no 
trouble with stamps, and that his 
customers seemed to be cooperating 
with OPA regulations in spirit 4s 
well as in the letter. 

Sam Schacht, who specializes im 
Nettleton and Stacy-Adams merchan- 
dise in his store at 1395 Broadway, 
reported above-average sales. Mr. 


* Schacht said that his customers were 


especially interested in two-tone com- 
binations all Spring, which led him 
to believe that the shoes they had 
purchased before rationing were 
standing up and allowing the use of 
the 17 coupon for less practical types 
of shoes. 
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America’s best known shoes 
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y, an wherever the gallant men of our navy are serving you'll find W. L. Douglas 
aying Shoes serving with honor, too! 


at it It is a privilege for Douglas to again serve the men of our country with the 
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Navy production is our primary function today and will continue to be until 
sting “Freedom again rules the waves.” 
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Elmer Diemer of Parker-Diemer 
was another men’s shoe dealer who 
reported a good business. All types 
of shoes were in demand through the 
entire period, Mr. Diemer said. 





RECORD WEEK IN DENVER 


THE shoe stores and all footwear sec- 
tions of Denver department stores 
were thronged with persons clamor- 
ing for shoes before the expiration of 
No. 17 stamp, in the biggest week in 
Denver retail shoedom. Crowds of 
purchasers were so heavy that one of 
the larger shoe stores closed its doors 
with the statement, “No more cus- 
tomers except those currently being 
served,” and the throng gathered 
there kept the salesmen busy until 
closing time. Women stood three or 
more deep behind the fitting chairs in 
all departments. Some of the stores 
refused to sell to those not wearing 
their brand of shoes in order to be 
able to serve their former regular cus- 
tomers. 

Women were the heavy purchasers. 
The men apparently had turned over 
their coupons to their wives and 
families. The biggest demand came 
for whites and sports types. Not a 
specimen of such merchandise was 
left at many stores. 

Prices of shoes were of little con- 
sideration, but on the whole those of 
higher brackets were preferred. The 
idea was to get a pair of shoes at any 
cost. In addition to the Denver throngs 
of shoppers, the stores were swamped 
with mail orders from the nearby 
districts. 

This is the first time on record that 
stores were forced to close their doors 
as many as five times during the day 
to clear out the crowds and that price, 
style, color or kind seemed not to 
matter. The biggest concern of the 
manager was the fate of his sales 
force. As some of them said, “We are 
only afraid our clerks will give out 
before the stock does.” 

Merchants are looking forward to 
renewed stocks by July lst and after 
this experience with the first shoe 
ration stamp, a general change of 
advertising will result to induce pur- 
chases before the deadline of Stamp 
No. 18. 
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WHITES LEAD IN MIAMI 


THROUGHOUT the Miami area, a 
part of the country which continues 
to reflect the buying trends of the na- 
tion because of the heavy influx of 
visitors from every section, women 
will carry back home the Summer 
shoes they purchased while in atten- 
dance on men in the service stationed 
here. White shoes have had a tre- 
mendous volume; several of the stores 
report 50 to 70 per cent of total vol- 
ume has been in white. 

All the chain stores report heavy 
volume in unrationed play shoes. 
These shoes are being bought today 
by women who never before con- 
sidered such footwear, but they do 
give the extra pair needed for hot 
weather. Some gabardine is selling, 
and wall toe pumps have had a good 
acceptance. Open toes are medium. 
Red is the most desired high color 
shoe, and it is selling well in the 
higher priced lines. Red gives the 
bright touch to a costume and is the 
most useful shade shown this season. 
It can be worn with almost any color, 
light or dark, and so takes the place 
of several pairs necessary in other sea- 
sons. Brown or tan is also in de- 
mand. 

All stores are reporting consider- 
able discomfort due to lack of sales- 
people, but as rapidly as possible new 
help is being trained to take the place 
of those called to service. One store 
closes the doors for several hours dur- 
ing the middle of the day and thus 
always has a full corps of clerks on 
hand to take care of trade. Clerks all 
have the same lunch hour, with a little 
extra time for rest and relaxation, and 
therefore are in better shape to cope 
with the crowds which flock in during 
the afternoon. 


DETROIT HAS BIGGEST 
WEEK IN YEAR 


THE merchandising picture in De- 
troit and Michigan shoe stores, as this 
issue went to press, was the bright- 
est shoe men have seen since rationing 
started from the short point of view 
of selling volume, and merchants were 
generally in an optimistic mood. 
Immediate increase was caused by 


an unprecedented buying rush that 
reached near-panic proportions on the 
last four days of Coupon 17. Typical 
was the Crowley Milner shoe depart- 
ment, where it was necessary to rope 
off the department and have special 
attendants to admit patrons only as 
others made their purchases and left. 
Similar conditions were true in down- 
town and neighborhood stores alike. 
The Dearborn Boot Shop, a West side 
suburban store, for instance, had 
“standing room only” for customers 
when visited, and the depleted sales 
staff was unable to handle the crowd. 


Volume of sales made the biggest 
week in over a year, not excluding 
Easter Week itself, according to 
Walter H. Magee of the Crowley store. 
Typically, he reported, customers are 
no longer fussy about buying, and he 
warned that shoe men might antici- 
pate a rebound of exchanges as a 
result of too hasty fitting. This would 
apparently be largely the result of 
the customers’ eagerness to take any- 
thing in shoes. 

“We are not only selling whites, 
but blacks, browns and blues as well, 
regardless of the season,” Mr. Magee 
said, summarizing the reports of other 
stores. “Customers are buying all ma- 
terials available —— gabardines, kids, 
calf.” 

Local stores practically dropped all 
promotions for the time being, with 
shoe advertising down to a low level. 
Most retailers felt that promotions 
were useless in view of the present 
sales volume. Only shoe ad in the 
regular store ad section of one Sun- 
day paper, for instance, was by & 
local chain, featuring men’s sports 
and nurses’ oxford shoes. J. L. Hud- 
son, largest local department store, 
confined advertising to unrationed 
men’s slippers, tied up with Father's 
Day. A. S. Beck, with seven local 
stores, devoted a quarter page % 


“eight white styles, and like most ads 


published, stressed the expiration of 
Coupon 17. 


—_——— 


“FIELD DAY" IN CINCINNATI 
“We'VE had a field day” was the 


unanimous opinion of Cincinnati shoe 
retailerdom as “all God’s chillun got 
shoes” before the expiration of 
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cial Wuen thousands upon thousands of women in every walk of life single out a line of shoes and return 
| as 
- to ask for it by name season after season, it’s not just because that line is a little bit ahead of others 
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ids, Foot Delight relieves the strain 
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2 verse arches with one cushion 
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which gently fits the bottom of 
the arch area as no other shoe 
made. Protected by National 
Patent Corporation, Chicago. 
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Most Foot Delight Shoes are Retailed at $8.95—$10.95 
BANCROFT WALKER COMPANY 
WALTHAM MASSACHUSETTS. 
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right to use Ration Stamp No. 17. 
While whites were the prime demand 
of the literal deluge of buyers who 
thronged downtown and _ suburban 
stores, when supplies ran out, cus- 
tomers, principally women and chil- 
dren, resorted to browns and blacks. 

The buying rush was so colossal in 
some stores that the retailers actually 
barred the doors and refused to per- 
mit any more prospective customers 
into the establishments. Available 
chairs, stools, boxes and make-shift 
seats were occupied while a liberal 
number of standees awaited in line 
inside the stores to get service. 

Customers who wanted to utilize 
No. 17 and found their prime prefer- 
ences in wants unfulfilled, accepted a 
second choice to meet their needs. 
Women, with a sprinkling of children, 
far outnumbered male customers. 
Many mothers told the clerks that 
they were using their husband’s stamp 
to supply themselves or the youngsters. 

War wages earned by husbands of 
many families formerly in the bottom 
brackets, coupled with the earning 
power of women in defense work were 
interpreted as facilitating the buy- 
ing spree. Some anticipatory buying 
for children’s school needs in the 
Fall was reported in some stores. Fear 
that supplies may dwindle or that 
quality be curtailed as the war runs 
along was expressed by some mothers 
who came up with several coupons to 
outfit their offspring for multiple 
pairs. 

No. 18 ration stamp which is effec- 
tive for the period continuing through 
Oct. 31 was jealously guarded by the 
women buyers. Stores reported that 
the women customers, especially, were 
unusually well-informed on_ their 
stamps and presented ample argu- 
ments why they were buying while 
the stocks last. 

Stores ran out of popular sizes as 
the ground-swell of buying ran along. 
This turned buyers to their second 
choice in color and styles. 


MILWAUKEE TRADE 
EXCEPTIONAL 


E puCATING the public to wartime 
shoe buying is currently one of the 
paramount aims of Milwaukee’s shoe 


retailers. People have, of course, a 
natural tendency to make that pre- 
cious ration stamp count in terms of 
longer wear, and retailers are capi- 
talizing on its by promoting their bet- 
ter quality numbers and getting those 
staple walking shoes walking right 
out of the store on the customers’ feet. 
Without creating an unnecessary feel- 
ing of “war-scare,” salesmen are in- 
forming their customers that a part of 
our sacrifice in the war will consist of 
satisfying ourselves with shoes that 
are plainer, less colorful, and con- 
structed in such a way as to conserve 
precious materials. At the same time, 
they suggest that purchasing a “good” 
shoe is the wiser, more patriotic thing 
to do because of the added comfort 
and wear. 

Proper fitting by the salesmen helps 
guarantee the promised “added com- 
fort and wear” and insures lasting 
satisfaction to the customer. Packard- 
Rellin is especially conscious of this 
angle which is stressed in the train- 
ing of their salesmen. That people 
are buying better shoes and liking it 





What you should know 
about shoe coupon #18 


You saw the lastminute #17 coupon-usern 
yewerday You fel! the inconvenience of waiting your| 
rum and then perhaps the disappointment of not 
finding you «2a You com averd thu med 


seremble when you wet your @18 conpee Aad herds bow 


“ 
Gace #18 & valid untl Ocwber Jist you will 
have fou and a ball months mm which to shop. 
That's (38 days! Go why hurry? 


*Take your une 
®Shop mornings # yaw can 
© Guwe our salesmen the ume to bi you correctly 


1 Miller will continue to have shoes and they will” 


continue to be @e same |. Miller quality you are 
buying in ow Mores wodcy 


[Miller 


12S Choemut Sweet 


Another ad, attempting to avoid a 
repetition of the rush when Coupon 
18 expires. These anti-panic buying 
ads are beneficial in building morale. 


is evident in this store which carries 
chiefly higher-priced merchandise, for 
their business has increased 65 per 
cent over last year. 

Non-rationed items are in big de 
mand, although frank warnings ap) 
offered not to expect street wear outgh 
play shoes for they are intended fg 
the beach and sport wear. Store may 
agers state flatly that non-ratic 
numbers sell themselves and need ng 
special promotion. Chandler’s, for ip 
stance, does not put one ration-fre | 
shoe in the window, and yet its 
is almost completely cleaned 
Despite this situation, most of 
stores have special tables or racks 
ration-free shoes and clearly 
each one that goes into the window, 
Maling Brothers devoted a section of 
one window to a display of sheep 
skin, capeskin, kipskin, and linen 
dress shoes with composition or felt 
soles. The shoe department of Gimbel 
Brothers is planning an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign on non-rationed 
items, the details of which have not 
been released as we go to press. 

Everyone is searching for ways and 
means to give last year’s shoe that 
1943 look, which makes clips and 
bows once again sure-fire selling 
items. Most of them have been moved 
out of their dusty corners into promi 
nent, well-lighted cases. 

Business conditions in Milwaukee 
are exceptionally good. Deliveries are 
slow, but retailers have developed a 
new kind of patience born of nece® 
sity coupled with a genuine apprecit- 
tion of what is being done for them 
by wholesalers under the unwritten 
“good customer” ethics. Retail trade 
was exceptional just before the & 
piration of the number 17 stamp; 
most stores used reminders of this 
expiration in their advertising and 
windows which proved both efficient 
and profitable. In some cases, such #8 
that of Packard-Rellin, advertising 
used almost exclusively to promote 
war bond sales, WAAC enlistment, 
etc., to keep the name before the 
lic. Customers, they find, are more 
plentiful than help. 

Speaking of help, saleswomen have 
entrenched themselves in Milwaukee 
shoe business as permanent fixtures 
and in considerable numbers. 


os 
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AMERICA’S NAVY is the best afloat today, because of the excellence 
of its personnel and the attention its procuring officers have given to 
detail. Every article of equipment, from chronometers to shoes must 
measure up to the most rigid Navy standards. Stacy-Adams is proud of 
the part they are playing in helping to maintain these high standards. 
But, building the best as we have since 1875, conforming to Navy 
standards comes as second nature to us. 


It should be a source of gratification to Stacy-Adams’ dealers to know 
that the quality they sold in peace time with such distinction and 
service, now goes to sea with such a distinguished service. 


STACY-ADAMS 


o SKoemaken Since 1875 « 
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Information on the Latest Developments in the Production 
Field, Which Will Have an Important Bearing on Success- 


ful Retailing of Shoes in Immediate Future. 


Scarcity 


of Materials and Manpower Shortage Chief Problems. 


S50sTOWw 


SHORTAGE of already scarce raw materials of which 
shoes are made looms now on the horizon to engage 
the attention of the industry here in New England as 
well as elsewhere. This shortage begins with the tanner 
who has been given a hide quota which he now finds 
he cannot fill, extends to the shoe manufacturer who is 
having increasing difficulty in getting the leather to 
make ration-limited quantities of civilian shoes, and is 
beginning to be felt in retail stores whose sources of 
supply, in at least some cases, either refuse to accept 
any more orders or state frankly that they cannot prom- 
ise delivery until some time so far in the future as to 
render the merchandise almost useless when it arrives. 
This, of course, is particularly true in the case of white 
shoes which, selling in unexpectedly large volume, can- 
not now be replaced in kind for love or money. To 
date, the answer to this problem has managed to elude 


detection. 


ON the other side of the picture is the sharply in- 
creased demand for shoes of the non-rationed type, 
accompanied by the first glimmering of hope that 
rational shoes selling in the lower-price brackets may 
not be so completely out of the picture as was first 
believed. Haverhill manufacturers recently heard a 
report from OPA officials to the effect that grading up 
by the consumer is not nearly so common a practice as 
the trade had come to believe; that, in fact, statistics 
compiled by that branch of the war government show 
that nearly 40 per cent of the No. 17 coupons have gone 
for shoes no higher in price than those purchased before 
and that less than 50 per cent of shoe purchasers, under 
rationing, have graded up and that by comparatively 
little, perhaps a dollar a pair. This, of course, was of 
merely academic interest to many who have gone in 
heavily for the increasingly popular non-rationed play- 
shoe which has been so successful that manufacturers 
have been encouraged to develop and try out non- 
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rationed dress “shoes as well with results which have 
not yet been determined. 

More pertinent to the discussion of these lower-priced 
shoes are certain facts which became apparent during 
the hysterical rush to get rid of the No. 17 coupon dur- 
ing the last four or five days of its life. Stores selling 
rationed footwear for as little as $2 a pair were more 
than comfortably filled for a large part of the two 
shopping days which ended at 6 p. m. on June 15. The 
$3 to $5 shoes had even more adherents. And the 
medium and high-grade stores in many cases had to 
resort to the “bread-line” method of doing business, 
locking their doors and refusing to admit customers 
until some had been fitted and left. The result was a 
series of patient and not-so-patient queues of as many 
as 50 potential customers, many of whom, after gaining 
admission, waited for more than an hour to be shown 
what they thought they wanted and what, in many 
cases, they failed to get. 

Retail stocks, therefore, even in the lower-priced stores, 
can safely be said to completely “shot,” which same 
word could aptly be applied also to the nerves of man- 
agers and salesmen alike. The buying rush became page 
one news for the Boston dailies which didn’t help things 
a bit and the lack of manpower added to the confusion. 
High school boys got their first jobs selling women’s 
shoes and a hasty survey on June 14 convinced at least 
one business paper editor that he could have his choice 
of a dozen or more opportunities which he was told 
were full of promise for the future. 


THE contrast between the hectic buying of the last 
few days before the expiration of Coupon 17 and that 
of the first few days of the life of Coupon 18 almost 
defies comparison. Sales dropped to less than one-fifth 
of their former volume; and a new bugaboo reared its 
head—the fear of an impending wave of adjustments 
demanded by women who, it was suspected, might have 
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WHEN MY DRAFT NUMBER IS CALLED..... 















"Yes, I'll soon be drafted. I'm willing to do my share. | want 
particularly to carry out my assignment of protecting the feet 
of our military men. And if my skin is properly tanned, my ser- 
vice to my country will be complete." 


When the American Hide and Leather Company carefully 
selects a calfskin and then scientifically applies the technology 
of modern tanning, it conserves to the maximum the full quality 
of the skin. 


AMERICAN HIDE 94¢ LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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made unwanted purchases in order to get an extra No. 
18 coupon for later use when Fall shoes go on sale. 

With deliveries running from 30 to 90 days late— 
120 days in some extreme cases—what the merchants 
of Boston and its environs are going to use for shoes 
from now on is anyone’s guess.. Fall shoes have been 
ordered, it is true. In fact, some of them were ordered 
last February but deliveries cannot be made, in cases 
on record, before the first or second week of July; which 
is a long time between drinks. 

All the foregoing applies to the sale of women’s shoes, 
but there are beginning to be indications that the men’s 
business is about to emerge, even though ever so slightly, 
from the doldrums in which it has lurked since ration- 
ing became effective. Sales of men’s shoes in retail 
stores throughout New England, particularly in those 
outlying manufacturing towns such as Worcester, as 
well as in the metropolitan shops, have been definitely 
better during almost the entire month of June. Men’s 
shoes, in fact, shared in an unexpected way in the 


—$——_ 


demand noted during the entire second week of that 
month. Manufacturers of men’s shoes, in turn, are 
beginning to discern evidence of this renewed demand 
and there are reports indicating that more traveling— 
by rail, of course—will be done during the next few 
weeks by salesmen long off the road and hard at work 
in Victory gardens. The latter will have to suffer. 

With this promise of a better day to come and fol. 
lowing the trend of the times, the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association has chosen from its member- 
ship a committee on post-war planning, objectives still 
to be determined as of this date. On this committee are 
J. Edson Andrews, Gale Shoe Mfg. Co.; E. C. Black. 
well, Spaulding Fiber Co.; William E. Doyle, Doyle 
Shoe Co.; Robert C. Erb, J. F. McElwain Co.; William 
F. Hickey, John R. Evans & Co.; Edwin Lincoln, Edwin 
Clapp & Son; Roy Maling, Hermel Shoe Co.; James J. 
Molloy, Salvage-Molloy Shoe Co.; S. N. Nectow, 
England-Walton Division, A. C. Lawrence Leather Co.; 
and Elliot Stickney, Holmes, Stickney & Walker. 


Chicage 


HERE and there one hears the comment from a shoe 
manufacturer that he fortunately has plenty of materials 
on hand, but his problem is to find the workmen to 
make those materials into finished shoes. Most manu- 
facturers complain of difficult problems in connection 
with both materials and manpower. All seem to be 


selling on a quota basis, giving each 


share of goods as they are available. 


course, continues to lag behind, some 


buyer a certain 
Production, of 
quoting the sit- 


uation as 25 per cent under last year, others stating it 
as high as 43 per cent. 

Tanners find leathers in a tight situation, with hides 
difficult to get and the outlook none too promising. The 
terrific rush of retail buying prior to June 15 through- 
out Chicago has had a profoundly disturbing effect on 
shoe men’s thinking for it indicates to them that the 
public is not sufficiently enlightened about the overall 
leather situation. Many of the customers who came in 
to the stores with their No. 17 coupon determined to 
buy shoes, at the same time admitting that they had no 
real need for more shoes. As one manufacturer put 
it: “It would be considerably more to the point if the 
retailer used his advertising money to urge the public 
only to buy shoes only from necessity rather than to 
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advertise goods which, once sold, may be quite irre- 
placeable in the none-too-distant future. For leathers, 
more particularly the better grades, are becoming in- 
creasingly hard to obtain, and with the buying spree 
we have witnessed we may soon see the day when shoes 
cannot be had, coupon or no coupon.” Though this 
may seem like a too-gloomy outlook, yet it has its basis 
in fact. Manufacturers are hard pressed at every turn. 
Their problems are real, they are many, they are acute. 

The interest in synthetics is therefore a very real 
one. One of the very large shoe houses here has been 
doing intensive research on plastic soles for more than 
a year. They now believe they have perfected a product 
which is not merely a substitute for the duration, but 
an item that will carry over into the future of all shoe 
making. This plastic has been subjected to the most 
rigid tests and it has been proven to have greater 
flexibility than leather, is absolutely moisture proof and 
skid-proof even on the smoothest surface. The only 
reason why this firm is not giving the item a lot of 
publicity is that they are already sold up for one year 
in advance and as one of the executives expressed it: 
“There’s no point to getting the trade all excited over 
something that we are in no position to take orders for.” 
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SINCE the manufacture of rationed shoes has been 
classified as essential by the government, the over all 
labor situation in the St. Louis district has improved 
somewhat, much to the relief of shoe manufacturers. 
Though the supply of shoemakers hasn’t been increased 
the rate of turnover has dropped sharply. A recent 
check-up of St. Louis plants shows that turnover of male 
help has fallen to one-half of 1 per cent. Turnover of 
female help is still much higher but is showing con- 
siderable improvement. The chief source of trouble in 
this respect is among girls classed as table workers, 
who are new and unskilled. 

This type of labor, always more or less of the floater 
group, is still causing considerable concern. The fact 
that one has to have a letter of availability to change 
jobs doesn’t seem to have deterred this class of worker. 
Many of them have left shoe plants and applied for jobs 
in war plants stating that they never have worked 
before. The personnel manager will take them on at 
higher pay and later find, upon applying for a social 
security number, that the workers already have a num- 
ber, and an employment record. Many such cases have 
occurred in this district. It is also found that workers 
recently married will change jobs and use their newly 
acquired names on their new jobs. 


Absenteeism Marked on Mondays 


Monday continues to be “Blue Monday” in shoe- 
making, for the percentage of absenteeism on that day 
each week is still bad. It is higher among women than 
men and more prevalent in St. Louis proper than in 
smaller communities. Absenteeism is a major problem, 
one which manufacturers feel will be with them as long 
as labor is so scarce. 

The key to shoe production in St. Louis district con- 
tinues to be tied up with the supply of sole leather. 

Many factories report that although they are ham- 
pered by a labor shortage, they have found ways of 
stepping up production per man hour, and could make 
more shoes if they were not restricted by the supply 
of soles. This situation has become more acute the past 
two weeks since the WPB has given some slight relief 
on production quotas. More acute because the demands 
of shoe manufacturers have increased in the face of a 
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generally tighter market on sole leather throughout the 
middle West. It has been suggested that there might 
be some adjustments whereby more sole leather will 
be available for civilian use, because there appears to 


be ample stocks for military requirements. 
* * * 








MANUFACTURERS in St. Louis continue to experi- 
ence the heaviest demand for shoes in all history. Oper- 
ating on quotas set up on a month to month basis for 
delivery, and all sold up into early Fall, they still have 
a constant flow of visiting buyers who are either trying 
to get their quotas increased or are trying to get earlier” 
deliveries. 

















No Concern over Post-War Problems is 


So far dealers are showing little or no concern over 
the possibility of the war coming to a close late this 
year or early next year. They argue that shoe prices 
have not gone up very much, that they have cleaned 
out most of their perishable style merchandise, that 
their inventories are 20 to 35 per cent lower than last 
year, that their cash position is proportionately better 
and that in any event they cannot get hurt too badly. 

St. Louis retailers, like others throughout America, 
experienced a mad rush of consumer buying the last 
few days before coupon 17 expired. With chairs filled 
with waiting customers, many downtown stores were 
forced to close their doors on Monday and Tuesday, 
permitting only a few customers to come in at a time. 
Shoe customers in department stores waited in line to 
get a seat. Much last minute buying was done without 
a fitting. 

Meade McCain of Swope Shoe Company: “We had 
the biggest business June Ist to 15th in our history. 
Our sales to June 12th equalled the entire month of 
June a year ago. Everything has sold. Whites and 
sport types are almost cleaned out. It’s been a big while 
season, bigger than usual.” 

Marcus Rice of Famous-Barr, on June 15th: “Busi- 
ness has been terrific for the past two weeks. Our help 
hasn’t had a chance to get any rest.” 

So far as could be learned, most St. Louis shoe 1 
tailers experienced a sharp increase in sales just priot” 
to June 16th. 
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SHOE production reports in the Cincinnati area were 
varied as mid-year comments from responsible spokes- 
men for the industry ran from admissions of 35 per cent 
behind capacity to more cheerful news citing output 
running ahead of their objectives. 

Those admitting production fall-off attributed the 
condition solely to lack of manpower and difficulty to 
get new replacements because of the higher-wage com- 
petition of industries in war production. 

On the cheery side, those reporting “production 
holding up” or running ahead are accrediting their 
condition to “fortunate obtainment of some young help” 
while others admit “we're just lucky.” Some plants dis- 
closed that the sole leather shortage in the better grades 
gave them a continual headache. 


Favor Unit Rationing System 


Away from the plant problems, the Office of Price 
Administration’s announcement made through W. W. 
Stephenson, shoe rationing chief, that the “unit system” 
would be continued provoked much discussion. The 
overwhelming majority of Cincinnati manufacturers 
expressed themselves in favor of the “unit system” 
rather than any suggested “point rationing.” 

Expressions of “too cumbersome,” “wouldn't solve 
the real problem” and “let’s give the unit system a fair 


trial” greeted interrogations on a shoe “point ration- 


ing” proposal making the trade rounds. Incidentally, 
retailers also are overwhelmingly in the majority favor- 
ing the “unit system” against “point rationing.” 

A. B. Cohen, vice-president and general manager of 
the United States Shoe Corporation, with general offices 
and a plant here, was one of those who commended 
OPA for insistence that the unit system be continued. 
Mr. Cohen said: “Let’s give the plan a real fair trial,” 
adding “I don’t see where any one has suffered and 
the plan is workable if we give it a chance. 


Point System Net the Solution 


“The proposed simple point system would not pro- 
vide a solution for consumer problems,” Mr. Cohen 
said. “Under the point system you would find a house- 
wife buying four pairs of cheaper shoes at low points 
instead of two pairs of better grade shoes.” 

He also expressed firm belief that since 80 per cent 
of the output of women’s shoe manufacturers is in the 
$6-and-under classification and only 20 per cent in 
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grades above $6, “any point system would upset the 
apple-cart in an even distribution of shoes.” 

Mr. Cohen urged the shoe manufacturing industry te 
cooperate with the OPA in Washington, remarking 
“they're doing a swell job with all of the handicaps 7 
they have to overcome.” 

“Selfishness—a human failing must be forgotten in 
war times,” Mr. Cohen commented in reference to some 
manufacturers criticizing the unit system and express- 
ing preference for the point method. 

“Australia, Great Britain and other nations are get- 
ting along on cheaper merchandise when they had to 
do it and we, too, can resort to purchases of cheaper 
shoes if we have to,” he indicated. 

Mr. Cohen disclosed that “the shortage in some sup- 
plies is becoming worse daily.” He believed that drills, 
certain types of cements and other sundries will be 
scarcer, adding to the previous stringency in good sole 
leathers, which he termed “the bottleneck.” 

Cohen termed “production pretty good” but esti- 
mated his company’s output was down “about 20 per ~ 
cent.” By means of overtime, which adds to the cost, 
the company was endeavoring to “try to keep pace” 
with the demands. 

By means of working overtime and putting in “plenty 
of extra effort,” the Krippendorf-Dittman Company 


plant is maintaining production, a spokesman said. 


Trying to “Hold the Line" 

He indicated that his company was in “fair shape” 
on standard items like linings, eotton and the like be- 
cause of foresight in maintaining a good inventory in ) 
anticipation of needs. The company is attempting to 7 
“hold the line” on its production schedule, but still is 
running behind on deliveries. 

Sidney J. Eisman, president of the Charles Meis Shoe 
Company, reported that his factory and storage was 
“cleaned out completely” on whites and after the heavy 
demands of early June hoped to build up stocks during ¥ 
the next 30 days. Production at the Meis plant is im- 7 
creasing, he said, and he hoped that trend will continue. 

Air Kushin, Inc., Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
women’s shoes with plant at Madison, Ind., reported ~ 
“improved production in recent weeks.” Officials cred- 
ited the improvement to employment of younger help” 
who appeared ready and willing to give a faster tempo | 
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UR Navy and the Army boys in the far north need plenty of 
Packard shoes .. . The kind of Packard Quality for which 


- | you've always found such ready acceptance with your customers. 
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“| plant which has built that Packard Quality for you. 

oe Because shoes for our fighting men must come first, sometimes 
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. 1 We a repeat our pledge to do our “honest best” 
da to keep all our customers satisfied. 
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| NABILITY of several manufacturers in this area to 
find what they are seeking in a satisfactory substitute 
outsole to make non-rationed shoes has resulted in sev- 
eral of them practically abandoning the project. The 
demand for their rationed shoes continues on such a 
high level of activity that they see no necessity for 
manufacturing an inferior product. 

Practically every factory in this area has now signed 
the new War Manpower Availability Certificate Agree- 
ment which, because the shoe industry is classified as 
an essential industry, will unquestionably reduce the 
turnover of help and stabilize somewhat the conditions 
of employment. 

Melville Kaufmann, president of The Southern Cali- 
fornia Shoe Manufacturers Association, says: “The de- 
mand for rationed footwear continues at higher levels 
than the production ability of most manufacturers will 
permit them to supply. The demand for uprationed 
shoes continues without any increase with the indica- 
tions pointing definitely to a decrease in the demand for 
this type as the Fall and Winter season approaches.” 

Even the Greeks would have had no word to ade- 
quately describe the fantastic volume of business at 
retail levels during the week preceding the validity 
expiration of ration stamp No. 17. At every price level 
and in every type of store, whether men’s or women’s 
specialty shop, whether department store, whether ex- 
clusive men’s or exclusive women’s shoe store, whether 
popular price chain store or exclusive shoe salon in the 
finest women’s specialty shop, every store and depart- 
ment was either roped off, had to close its doors, admit 


customers one at a time, shorten the number of working 
hours and turn customers away who wandered from 
one overcrowded store and waiting line to another. 

The shortage of manpower and womanpower was 
severely felt. A shortage has been serious at retail levels 
for some time but not as severe as the manufacturers 
in this area has been struggling with for some months, 
In many cases salespersons were requested to take no 
noon hour on account of the shorter work day and 
buffet luncheons were served in the managers’ or exec. 
utives’ offices. Many stores closed the day after the 
expiration period and many others will close on Monday 
or Monday and Tuesday of the week starting June 20 
in order to give their personnel a much needed rest. 

Stocks are very much depleted in most stores result- 
ing in a renewed “wild scramble” for additional mer- 
chandise. The resulting pressure on the already over- 
crowded shoe factories in this area is being felt. Com- 
mitments being three to four months in advance, it is 
not thought wise to accept commitments carrying over 
too far beyond the validity period of the new ration 
stamp No. 18. 

Rationed shoes are selling. Play types received their 
proportionate share of sales volume in their relation- 
ship to total sales on practically the same basis that 
existed before what someone called “Pearl Harbor Day 
for the Shoe Business,” namely, February 7. Then the 
future planning of the shoe industry at every level was 
a complete question mark. No one knew whether the 
shoe business would lose or win the contest of abnormal 
demand against inadequate raw materials. 





New Price Figuring Methods 


Only those commodities which are still governed by 
the General Maximum Price Regulation and are not 
affected by any specific commodity regulation may have 
their prices figured by manufacturers according to the 
new methods provided by Amendment 54 to GMPR, 
OPA has announced. 

A number of manufacturers whose products are con- 
trolled by specific regulations have misunderstood the 
precise scope of Amendment 54, issued May 29, and 
attempted to price their new items under it, OPA said. 
It emphasized that new types of consumers’ durable 
goods, for example, must continue to be priced under 
Maximum Price Regulation 188. Under the heading 
“Instruction,” Amendment 54 particularly states that 
it has no application to such merchandise. 

OPA likewise pointed out that new pricing methods 
allowed by the amendment may be used by manufac- 
turers only in case their articles cannot be priced under 
Section 2 of GMPR. This limits use of the new pricing 
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formulas to new products which were not sold by the 
manufacturer or his competitors during the base period 
of March, 1942. The new pricing method does not 
apply to manufacturers for whom prices or pricing 
methods already have been established by OPA Under 
Section 3(b) of the GMPR. 





Price Regulation 157 Amended 
FOOTWEAR and wearing apparel, including findings 


and other individual, organizational or ship’s personnel 
equipment for military use made in whole or in part of 
rubber are removed from coverage of Maximum Price 
Regulation 157, OPA announced in issuing Amendment 
No. 8 to Maximum Price Regulation 157. The regula- 
tion from which they are removed covers sales and 
fabrication of textiles, apparel and related articles for 
military use, but such articles containing natural, re- 
claimed, synthetic or substitute rubber, with the excep- 
tion of coated fabrics are covered beginning June 1 by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 493. 
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year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
eery dollar of national income not absolutely needed 


‘forexistence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
somdest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
abillion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 

For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

Yot’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
yoitown plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
won its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gros payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


You've done your bit t Now do your best! 


day 1, 1943 


Ts 
a 
“a 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, - 
rather than to spend, ‘will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 








Committee Named by WPB Finds 
Shoe Conservation Order Has, 
Through Curtailment in Styles and 
Savings in Materials and Man-Hours, 
Obviated Need for Standardization 


of Footwear and for “War Models" 


IRVING S. FLORSHEIM 


M-217 Makes “War Models” Unnecessary 


A 62-PAGE report submitted to the Leather and Shoe 
Branch of the War Production Board by the seven-man 
investigating committee composed of shoe manufacturers 
and retailers which it designated last Spring to study 
and report on the subject of war models in shoes, 
makes it clear that definite and substantial results have 
already been obtained in the shoe industry through the 
operation of M-217 and its amendments, thus making 
unnecessary a government-ordained war model shoe 
program. 

The committee, which included: Irving S. Florsheim, 
Florsheim Shoe Co., as chairman; John A. Bush, Brown 
Shoe Co.; Irving Edison, Edison Bros. Stores, Inc.; 
Maxey Jarman, General Shoe Corporation; Louis H. 
Salvage, Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co.; Frank J. Scholl, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Harold F. Volk, Volk Bros., 
found that the shoe conservation order, through its 
development and enforcement, has in effect already re- 
sulted in “war model” shoes without their being labeled 
or stamped as such. 

“The periods since the effective dates of M-217 and 
its amendments have been too short,” the committee’s 
report stated, “to get the full effect of style simplification 
and of reductions accomplished in labor and material. 
The full effect of such changes will be clearly noted by 
the public and governmental agencies within the next 
six months when retailers’ inventories are reduced and 
simplified shoe styles are brought out for display and 
sale. 
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“This report, with findings and recommendations, 
points definitely to the feasibility and practicability of 
carrying forward the WPB program for civilian shoe 
style simplification in order to assure maximum mate- 
rial and manpower conservation and to meet the military 
and lend-lease requirements.” 

A recent survey by the National Boot & Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association showed, on the basis of replies 
representing about 52 per cent of the country’s shoe 
production, that the average reduction of shoe styles as 
compared to September, 1942, was approximately 57 
per cent. This varies with individual firms from 28 to 
84 per cent. Also, estimated savings in man-hours per 
1000 pairs under the shoe conservation order range 
from 2.4 per cent to 25 per gent, or from five man-hours 
to 1000 man-hours per 1000 pairs of shoes. Estimated 
savings in upper leather per 1000 pairs are reported in 
varying percentages up to a maximum of 30 per cent, 
or from 8 to 600 feet of leather. 


IN addition to reductions of numbers of styles and 
increasing production of allowable, or so-called “war 
model” shoes under the shoe conservation order, other 
styles will be automatically eliminated by shoe manu 
facturers beyond those required under M-217 because 
of inability to obtain various findings and materials, 
the committee reports. 

[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 
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“_ A PRIORITY FREE ITEM THAT YOU CAN 
y 0 
shoe MERCHANDISE FOR THE DURATION 
nate- 
itary The new ALL WOOD “V” Tree is an adaptation of the regular 

Miller Shoe Trees except that metal parts are replaced with strong, 
anu- In demonstrating the ease and simply constructed parts of wood. 
plies speed of adjustments, apply Men who want to preserve the shape and appearance of their shoes 
dan see 0 c0tld ond of pin, will find that the V tree is made for long and efficient service. 
ss Its smart walnut stain finish attracts the eye and its easy to change 
, ST adjustments will please the practical buyer. 
8 to The demand for V trees is already proving that they are an easy to 
a move profit maker. The need and the demand for a tree like this is 
fe: growing. 
a Made in all sizes and widths corresponding to Men’s shoe sizes. 
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0, A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
ase] Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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Recorder Surveys War's Impact on Shoes 


Following Are the Questions Asked and Answers Given 


by Retail Merchants and Department Store Buyers in 


Survey Described on Pages 34-37 of This Issue 


Rationing, Price and Style Regulations 


1. What have been the chief effects of shoe rationing on 
your business as regards: 
(a) Volume— 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
85% reported average increase of 24%. 
15% y “ decrease of 15%. 
Shoe Department— 
79% reported average increase of 22%. 


19% * “decrease of 15%. 
2% = “« the same as before 
rationing. 


(b) Quality of Shoes Sold— 

Retail Shoe Stores— 
91% reported increase in quality sales. 
3% " decrease 
6% a8 business the same. 

Shoe Departments— 
94% reported increase in quality sales. 
1% x decrease 
5% ™ business the same. 


oe “ “ 


“ “ “ 


(c) Styles and Types of Shoes Bought— 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
43.8% Style—56.2% Utility. 
Shoe Departments— 
48.7% Style—51.3% Utility. 


2. What effects have the M-217 style regulations had on 
your business? 
(a) Sales Volume— 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
69% reported volume up. 
21% a = 
10% e 
Shoe Departments— 


down. 
same. 


65% reported volume up. 


30% - down. 
5% = same. 
(b) Stock— 


Retail Shoe Stores— 
19% reported stock more. 
61% 2 “Tess. 
20% ¥ 

Shoe Departments— 


same. 


21% reported stock more. 
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70% “ “ Tess. 


9% 5 “ same. 


(c) Need for Mark-Downs and Sales— 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
6% reported need more. 
57% = Pa 
37% - 


Shoe Departments— 


same. 


6% reported need more. 
80% n “ Tess. 
14% = same. 


3. Have you noticed any gradual accumulation of one or 
more particular type of stock since rationing began? 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
51% reported Yes—49% reported No. 
Shoe Departments— 
49% reported Yes—51% reported No. 
(a) In What Price Brackets? 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
Low—79%, Medium—17%, 
Shoe Departments— 
Low—70%, Medium—28%, High—2%. 


High . 4% ° 


4. Since rationing, what is your best selling price 
ranges in— 
Retail Shoe Stores— 
Men’s: ($3-$5—4%) ($5-$7—48%) 
($7-$10—32%) ($10-Up—16% ) 
Women’s: ($3-$5—14%) ($5-$7—48% ) 
($7-$10—29%) ($10-Up—9%) 
Children’s: (Below $2—0.7% ) 
($2-$5—86.6%) ($5-Up—12.7% ) 
Shoe Departments— 
Men’s: ($3-$5—2%) ($5-$7—29% ) 
($7-$10—45%) ($10-Up—24% ) 
Women’s: ($3-$5—3%) ($5-$7—34%) 
($7-$10—50%) ($10-Up—13%) 
Children’s: (Below $2—1%) ($2-$5—83%) 
($5-Up—16% ) 


= 


5. What were they before rationing? 


Retail Shoe Stores— 
Men’s: ($3-$5—27%) ($5-$7—46% | 
($7-$10—20.6% ) ($10-Up—6.4% ) 
[TURN TO PAGE 87, PLEASE] 
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tion as directors. 


manager ; 
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L. J. Geuder, sales manager; 
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1 meet- 
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of Holland- 
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elected president of the organiza- 
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and W. E. Fitzgerald of 


e fifth 


member of the Board of Directors. 
w. C. Reagan, vice-president, and J. E. 
Telling continue in their present posi- 


Officials continuing in their present 
capacity are: Cc. C. Andreasen, general 
W. C. Reagan, production 
A. C. Prigge, credit man- 
ager; P. A. S. Kromann, comptroller; 


E. T. 


As active head of the firm, Mr. An- 
dreasen continues in the capacity which 


joined 
of the 


sales force and after several seasons 
on the territories, entered the office as 


or ‘ 
9 sales manager and assistant to A. A. 
" Page, then general manager. Mr. 

Prigge left the Red Wing Union Stone- 


1919 to become credit manager 


Wisconsin, operating as the 


aedit manager, he also became 


tant treasurer and in February 


well known in shoe circles, beg 
career with the International 


the Milwaukee manufacturing 
with the F. Mayer Boot & Sh 


aly civilian production but also 


Holland plants. 
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ent operating policies honorin 
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Company in St. Louis and first entered 


After five years with that concern he 
joined the Weyenberg Shoe Co. also of 
Milwaukee and left that firm in 1920 
to join the Racine factory. In his ca- 
pacity as vice-president in charge of 
production, Mr. Reagan supervises not 


and Navy contracts in both Racine and 
He was first elected 


The directors voted to continue pres- 


Buffalo Shoe Retailers’ Association and 


wear Co. of Red Wing, Minnesota, in 


of the 


frm which was then located in Racine, 
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year began his first term as a member | 
ofthe Board of Directors. Mr. Reagan, | 
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BUFFALO, N. Y.—Because of the re- 
atictions placed on gasoline and tires, 
the 34th annual stag outing and field 
Gay scheduled for Aug. 18th has been 
tanteled as well as social activities for | 
the duration. This action was voted on 
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use less, waste less, 


spend less and SAVE MORE today 


yma the track toward Victory 
by practicing strict and intelli- 
gent conservation. Civilian needs 
are secondary to those of our mighty 
war machine. 

Conservation carried us through the 
dubious days of the Revolution. It 
was conservation and courage that 
brought Washington’s army out of 
Valley Forge. This time we can help 
bring the Axis to its knees by keep- 
ing what we own in good condition 
as long as possible and by not pur- 
chasing new articles unless they’re 
essentials. 


Through the smoke of battles yet to 


Kober 


be won we see a peacetime world so 
wonderful it’s beyond mere words to 
describe ... well worth conserving 
for. Your new streamlined auto, 
perhaps your airplane, faster modes 
of transportation, new comforts and 
conveniences will set a new stand- 
ard of living for all. 

Conservation isn’t new to Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand. Since 1898 it has 
been our policy to build shoes to 
fixed standards of quality that assure 
the longest wear possible for their 
price. So by recommending our 
famous trade marks you are building 
customer satisfaction and aiding 
conservation. 


cKiaut 


Division of 


International Shoe Company 


SAINT LOUIS 


STAR BRAND * POLL-PARROT *« HEEL LATCH « UPTOWN SHOES 
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THE RECORDER 


BRINGS 


INTO YOUR STORE 


A regular service to Recorder readers . . . 
National news of Shoes and Leather, and 
their place in the war effort. Orders and 
directives of government agencies simpli- 
fied for manufacturer and merchant... 
Impending legislation of interest to shoe 
men, analyzed for them ... Read it, assim- 
ilate it, and make use of it, 


It’s your practical guide and solution to 
many of the complex problems that face 
your industry today. 
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M217 Makes 
War Models Unnecessary 


3. 


‘| [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80] 


"Al of the foregoing conclusions 
brought out in the committee’s report 
credence to their recommendation 
qhat anything that the proposed “War 
Model” shoe program could hope to 
gecomplish has already or is rapidly 
hecoming a fact under M-217 and the 
cooperation of the shoe manufacturers. 
“Any drastic changes in existing 
tions under M-217 and amend- 
ments,” the committee reports, “will be 
disastrous to the leather and shoe pro- 
gram as the problem of allocation of 
hides and government sole leather re- 
mts and lend-lease are part of 

the WPB plan of action under which 
the shoe industry is now operating. 
Any such change in the WPB program 
also would mean that substantial parts 
of equipment in the way of lasts, pat- 
ferns and dies would not be used to the 
maximum, thereby reducing produc- 


tion and wasting material and man- 
” 


‘The following recommendations were 
sie by the committee to the War 

Muction Board as a result of its in- 
vestigation : 

1, That the present WPB program 
for civilian shoe style simplification 
and reduction should be carried for- 
ward in order to assure maximum ma- 
terial and manpower conservation and 
to meet the military and lend-lease re- 
qirements and essential civilian needs. 


2 That, if the situation requires 
further reductions in civilian shoe con- 
sumption, necessary orders should be 
issued lengthening the rationing period 
and further limiting production. This 
would be an immediate, direct and 
tqiitable method of accomplishing 
further conservation of material and 
labor for military needs. 


8%. That consideration should be given 
te meeting any prospective shortage of 
sole leather through increased use of 
composition soles as the supply of re- 

and synthetic rubber becomes 

more plentiful. Wider use of composi- 

soles on civilian shoes and repair 

Work as well as for lend-lease require- 

Mets would greatly ease the sole 

Kather and general shoe production 
problem. 













= That, if the situation requires, 
ration should be given to the 
of increasing the supply of leather 
purchase and use by the gov- 
it of a small percentage of the 
ion cattle population in the 
States to establish meat and 
eserves. Similar procedure was 
the government to relieve farm- 
ral years ago, and such pro- 
could be repeated to relieve the 
Shortage for some time. 


t further study should be 
on the extent to which other sub- 
Materials can be used, without 


‘ 
ah 





impairing shoe performance and ser- 
vice, and that this should be a continu- 
ing program to be worked out in col- 
laboration between governmental agen- 
cies and the shoe industry. 

6. That consideration -should be 
given to the Government cut sole stock 
pile, in view of the fact that all the sole 
leather raw material required by the 
Armed Forces is available in this coun- 
try, and is produced daily. 

7. That review of government shoe 
specifications and production schedules 
should be made with a view of balanc- 
ing production and requirements, and 


YOU HELP YOURSELF WHEN YOU CAN POINT 


| 
TO KISTLER SOLE LEATHER ON MEN'S SHOES 
| 
| 








determining whether more of the better 
grade leather might become available 
for civilian use, without adversely af- 
fecting the standards and requirements 

for military and lend-lease purposes. 
8. That study should be made of the 
acceptance of “War Model” shoes, when 
this program becomes fully effective 
next Fall, and that no further restric- 
tions be attempted until the full effect 
of the present regulations of M-217 and 
amendments has been fully appraised. 
9. That, with reductions in shoe 
styles and production being accom- 
[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 
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RIDING HIGH 








ANNADO 





‘i pOPULARITY AND Sare, 





BAREFOOT FREEDOM: 


TO RETAIL A unique hollow conforms to the ball of the foot. allowing 
a natural walk that rivals barefoot freedom 

$350 PATENTED LACING DEVICE: 
The cord drawn through the shoe is a new, patented fea- 

COST $2.15 ture that acts as an anchor for the adjustable laces 
LIGHTWEIGHT AND DURABLE: 

$/10 ry 30 Made of polished, satin-finished wood. ROCKABYES 

Sizes: 4 to 9 weigh no more than ordinary shoes 

DISTRIBUTION RESTRICTED DUE TO LIMITED PRODUCTION: INQUIRIES INVITED 
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115 — 4th Avenve 


ROCK4ABYES 
THE UNRATIONED 


COMFORT PLAYSHOE 
OF THE YEAR 





REAL COMFORT: 
Hollowed and shaped to cradle 
every inch of the foot in comfort 
(a feature not found in any other 
playshoe). 

ARCH UPLIFT: 

ROCKABYES are the only play- 
shoes scientifically curved to give 
firm uplift to the arches 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Children’s Shoes Rate Own Department 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


man who jumps at conclusions. He 
admits he took a conservative view and 
weighed the pros and cons for several 
months before he definitely decided to 
add the new department. 

The Zimmerman Store had been ad- 
vertised in San Antonio and surround- 
ing territory for years. The slogan: 
“We will miss a sale rather than mis- 
fit the foot,” was well known. Zimmer- 
man’s was noted for fitting the foot— 
any foot. 

The store has a double front entrance 
from the main business street of down- 
town San Antonio; one entrance lead- 
ing to the men’s side and the other to 
the ladies’. Of course, children’s and 
sub-debs’ shoes were already carried. 
Why open a special department for 
children’s play shoes and both play 
shoes and dress shoes for sub-debs? 

Mr. Zimmermen thought he could 
see several advantages. He could carry 
more stock. This would enable him to 
take on new lines, in addition to shoes 
already carried. (And these additional 
sources of supply have been a God-send 
this year!) Help employed in this de- 
partment could make a specialty of fit- 
ting children—a very important point. 


The customer would have a _ wider 
choice to select from. It would be 
flattering to youngsters to feel that they 
rated a special department. 

After definitely deciding to add the 
department, Mr. Zimmerman decided 
to locate it upstairs, over the ladies’ 
department. He called it his “Upstairs 
Department.” As the store itself was 
already well advertised, the main ob- 
ject in advertising the opening was to 
let the public know about the new de- 
partment, especially for youngsters. 

Mr. Zimmerman did not hide his light 
under a bushel. He contracted for 
double-page spreads in both the San 
Antonio daily newspapers and radio 
“spots” over Station KTSA. He also 
used his list of several thousand out- 
of-town customers for direct-by-mail 
advertising. Backed by this publicity, 
the new department got as good a start 
as a race horse that jumps 30 feet on 
the opening gun. 

John Zimmerman, brother of J. B. 
Zimmerman, was made department 
manager. Four salespersons were em- 
ployed in the department. After the 
successful opening, the new department 
was featured from time to time in ad- 


vertising. Mr. Zimmerman believes jp 
keeping his advertising constantly be 
fore the public but does not use large 
ads except for special occasions, 

Every month, since the 
this department has shown an increage 
in sales over the previous month. This 
year the total volume for the first four 
months was three times the volume for 
the same period of 1942. Sales to out. 
of-town customers now average close to 
1000 pairs per month; an extra diyj- 
dend on advertising. 

Individual record cards are kept on 
all out-of-town customers. Many such 
customers come to Zimmerman’s to buy 
and many order by mail. 

The “Upstairs Department” now ae. 
counts for approximately one-third of 
the total store volume. It was success. 
ful from the beginning largely becanse 
of careful planning. Its opening had 
plenty of publicity, managed by an 
advertising expert. Because the “Up. 
stairs Department” is now well known, 
it is not featured so often in advertis- 
ing, but Zimmerman advertising of 
some sort is constantly before the pub- 
lic. Mr. Zimmerman now laughingly 
says: “I wonder now why I hesitated 
several months before definitely decid- 
ing to open this department.” 





Whites and Reds Important 
For Summer 


MIAMI, FLaA.—There are two in- 
portant shoes for the Summer season, 
according to E. J. Sanders, of the 
Crittenden Bootery Co. His statement 
is based on sales figures during the 
Winter season, which reflects from the 
Miami area the definite trends as warm 
weather moves northward. True, this 
area has not had the important tourist 
or Winter visitor trade of other years, 
but it has had a tremendous trade from 
the womenfolk of Army, Navy and 
other personnel stationed in this lo 
cality—women who were here because 
they wanted to be close to their men- 
folk for as long as possible. They 
came from every section of the country 
and are taking back home the Summer 
footwear which was purchased here 
and which will influence styles else 
where. 

The first important factor in the 
shoe picture is that the all-white shoe 
will be of even greater importance than 
in other seasons. With only one coupon 
to spend on a Summer shoe the average 
woman is going to get a white all-pur- 
pose shoe. So fully 50 per cent of 
sales volume is running to white shoes. 

The second note is that the red shoe 
is still in high favor. There has been 
a gradual build-up to this color for 
several years past, and now it is top 
ping all others. It is a shoe that lends 
itself to ensembles of many different 
colors; looks smart with black, blue, 
white, beige and even some tones 
brown. It is selling well enough to 
dicate its importance as the 
“must have” for the well dressed ¥& 
man. 
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matching price tickets. 








List of four texts to 
select from will be 
sent on request. 








Display Card 
8” x 14” 
6 
Harmonizing 
Price Tickets 
154” x 21/4” 


6 Doz.—$1.25 
12 Doz.—$2.25 


150 Different 
Prices in Stock 
If Special Delivery, 


Add i5c 





Any selection of 
prices desired 
Check with Order 
Please; 

If C.0.D. Pre 
ferred, Add 12c 




















Three Blank cards with design illustrated 90c 





For Your PATRIOTIC TRIMS 


red, white and blue colors in cards and 






Detailed Information on Monthly Service at' Your Request 
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WHAT ARE GAYid 


FOOT BALANCERS ? 
| ae 


Definitely not “just another arch support”, 
but a new, modern, scientific Balancer that is 
bringing foot relief to tens of thousands of 
men, women and children. Contracts have 
recently been signed with: 


J. W. Robinson Co............. Los Angeles, California 
SEES oc.cb acess cneees Chicago and Philadelphia 
Younker Bros., Inc.............0005. Des Moines, lowa 


SUE GUGUEIIUD « ccccccccccsccesudes Chicago, Illinois 


HELP 
WANTED 


We need good men, fel- 
lows who know orthope- 
dic work, and who like it. 
Men with good records, 
accustomed to good 
money, and capable of 
meeting the highest cli- 
entele. You determine 
your earnings. Write to 


Jas. H. Sewell, president 
Box 1743, Santa Ana, Cal. 





JAMES H. 


SEWELL 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Recorder Survey Results 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 


Women’s: (Below $3—3.4%) ($3-$5— 
42.3%) ($5-$7—37.7%) ($7-$10—12%) 
($10-Up—4.6% ) 

Children’s: (Below $2—22%) $2-$5—72%) 
($5-Up—6% ) 

Shoe Departments— 

Men’s: ($3-$5—20%) ($5-$7—37% ) 
($7-$10—33%) ($10-Up—10%) 

Women’s: (Below $3—1%) ($3-$5—16%) 


($5-$7—56%) ($7-$10—23%) 
($10-Up—4% ) 

Children’s: (Below $2—2%) ($2-$5—91%) 
($5-Up—7%) 


6. What percentage of your volume is nationally adver- 
tised branded shoes? 
Retail Shoe Stores—Average of 61.3%. 
Shoe Departments—Average of 68.6%. 


i. What percentage of branded shoes are not advertised 
m consumer magazines? 
Retail Shoe Stores—13.7% Average. 
Shoe Departments—15% Average. 


duly 1, 1943 





General War Effects 


1. Have your gross profits improved or diminished as a 


result of war developments? 
Retail Shoe Stores— 


68% Report average increase of 19%. 
17% ™ » “ 8%. 
15% “business the same. 


decrease 


Shoe Departments— 
52% Report average increase of 14.6%. 
20% 2 “ decrease “ 5.4%. 


28% “* business the same. 


2. Have any shoe stores in your community been obliged 


to close because of war conditions? 
Retail Shoe Stores—18%—Yes. 82%—No. 
Shoe Departments—18%-—Yes. 82%—No. 


3. How many? 


Retail Shoe Stores—64% Reported 1. 31% 
Reported 2. 5% Reported 3. 

Shoe Departments—53% Reported 1. 16% 

. Reported 2. 21% Reported 3. 10% Re- 

ported 4. 















KEEP Graehee CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longer and do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 





USE Braehes CORRECTLY 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 





THIS 







ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE Brash 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


WHY CONSERVE? 











also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
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Ration Periods Big Factor in Retailing 





Affect Customer Behavior Even More than Seasonal Influences, and 
Shoe Merchants Find They Must Plan Operations Accordingly 


New YorkK—Normal seasonal peaks 
and valleys in retail shoe selling seem 
certain to be violently altered by the 
far-reaching effects of rationing, if the 
experience of the trade during the first 
ration period affords any criterion. Re- 
tail shoe merchants will be called upon 
to readjust their planning, merchandis- 
ing and operations accordingly. Ex- 
perience of stores everywhere during 
the frantic rush that preceded the ex- 
piration of Ration Coupon 17 affords 
ample evidence of the revolution that 
is taking place in the one-time orderly 
business of shoe retailing. 

The big question that confronts re- 
tail merchants now, of course, is the 
replacement of stocks which in many 
cases were drastically depleted by the 
very heavy volume of buying that pre- 
ceded June 15th. That this will be a 
difieult problem, in view of existing 
restrictions on production, is fully 
recognized by retailers, practically all 
of whom have already begun to experi- 
ence the effects of reduced allotments, 
late deliveries, etc. 

But even if the problem of stock re- 
placement were simple, there would be 
numerous other questions that retailers 
would have to face, as for example: 
What types of shoes will customers 
want in exchange for the next ration 
coupon and when will they want them? 
When must the retail trade look for 
another “buying rush”? What effect 
will the heavy consumer buying during 
June have upon the retail shoe business 
for the remainder of the Summer? 
What will be its effects on plans for 
clearance sales? How will ra- 
affect the early Fall consumer 
? These and many other ques- 
‘of similar nature must inevitably 
the retail shoe merchants, 








and managers as a result of 
change in the retail busi- 
t about by rationing. 
! questioned on these points 
the first few days following the 
of No. 17 report the immedi- 


day 1, 1943 





PS | 
> What's the rush? _ 


there'll be shoes 





aplenty for all 


Of course you read in the news 
papers how jommed the shoe stores were the 
past few days. Why? Because everyone who 
hed @ #17 coupon in the fomily didn't want 
to let it go to waste. But there's no sense 
tushing out with your new #18 coupon. As o 
matter of foct, you'll be able to get much 
better selections in mid-July, August or even 
September thon you con ge! now. Becouse. 
later on we'll have complete size ronges in 
the new Foll styles A theusend apologies 
te all the goed Cowerd customers 
whe covida’t be waited on or were 
turned awey in the lest minute rush. 







(CaNPURE STATE CLOG 20 WEST 340m 57. 
Oven Trendey tronng oi PM. 


(Gward Sho SS 


New York. — Coward Shoe Company 
ran the above ad on June 16th, empha- 
sizing the wisdom of waiting for better 
selections before buying shoes with Cou- 
pon 18. This sort of advertising was used 
because of depleted stocks after rush to 
buy shoes with Coupon 17. 








ate result of the recent “buying rush” 
to be a noticeable lull in business. How- 
ever, this did not mean that the stores 
and shoe departments were empty. 
Already, many of them are showing a 
return to normal business and this is 
what merchants are hoping will be the 
condition for the next few months. 
Shoes on order will be coming in to take 

[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 


Allow Additional 


Ration Currency 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Shoe retailers 
and distributors may apply for addi- 
tional working reserves of ration cur- 
rency under broader provisions than 
those under Amendment No. 238, effec- 
tive June 21st, originally set up by 
Ration Order, the OPA announced re- 
cently. Dealers may also obtain tem- 
porary loans of ration currency, in both 
cases, by applying to the nearest OPA 
District Office. 

Originally, a shoe distributor was 
entitled to a ration currency allowance 
equal to 50 per cent of his stock of ra- 
tioned shoes as of April 10, 1943, with 
limited grants of extra currency. Under 
the new amendment, adequate working 
reserves for dealers whose initial al- 
lowances were not sufficient to cover 
their current orders and payment of 
ration debts incurred during’ the 
“credit” period that extended through 
April 25th, are assured. Dealers whose 
stocks were below normal when they 
filed inventory, or whose sales have in- 
creased greatly since April 10th, may 
also apply for additional currency 
needed to adjust their stocks to con- 
sumer demand. A dealer may apply 
for these currency reserves, however, 
only once within any six-month period, 
unless the District Office gives permis- 
sion for a second application. 

Temporary loans of ration currency 
to cover special cases where other al- 
lowable adjustments are not adequate 
are granted in the following cases: 

1. Additional ration currency is 
needed to pay for shoes acquired on ra- 
tion credit between February 7th and 
April 10th. 

2. A substantial part of the appli- 
cant’s inventory of rationed shoes con- 
sists of slow-moving stocks. 

3. The applicant wishes to acquire 
shoes for permitted export or for trans- 
fer to an exempt person or agency, or 
to replenish a supply segregated for 
such purpose. 

In certain other cases, such as ad- 

[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 
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Permit More Flexible Production Quotas 





M-217 Amended to Grant Manufacturers Adjustments in Civilian 
Quotas to Seasonal Fluctuations, ete. Other Significant 
Changes Contained in Recent Amendment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Shoe manufac- 
turers are granted a greater degree of 
flexibility in adjusting their civilian 
production quotas to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, floods, fires or for other hardship 
conditions, under the terms of Con- 
servation Order M-217, as amended 
recently by the War Production Board. 
In addition, a manufacturer for the 
first time is permitted to add to his 
civilian quota of any line to the extent 
that his military production is dimin- 
ished. Conversely, when a manufac- 
turer’s military production increases, 
he is required to curtail his civilian 
production accordingly. 


Under the amended order, the base 
period on which shoe manufacturers 
may compute their production quotas is 
any consecutive six calendar months 
within the period from July 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943. Once a base period is 
chosen, it cannot be subsequently 
changed. Previously, the base period 
was the last six months of 1942. Ex- 
perience has revealed that this period 
was not representative, because of sea- 
sonal fluctuations in shoe production, 
or unbalanced production due to floods, 
fires, and other developments. As a 
result of the amended order, a manu- 
facturer’s civilian quota in any line, 
including slippers, in each six-month 
period beginning March 1, 1943, will 
be 100 per cent of the number of shoes 
he produced in that line during the base 
period he selects. However, a manu- 
facturer who produced less than 24,000 
pairs of shoes during the base period 
may produce up to 24,000 pairs of shoes. 
Any increase that brings his production 
up to that level must be added propor- 
tionately to his various lines. This 
change is made for the benefit of small 
shoe manufacturers. A manufacturer 
also may increase the production of 
safety shoes if the increase is taken off 
some other line or lines. The purpose 
of this change is to encourage the pro- 
duction of safety shoes. 


Other changes in the order follow: 


1. Shoes, the uppers of which are 
made of fabric and the soles of material 
other than leather or rubber are, for 
the first time, placed under the same 
production quota restrictions as are 
other civilian leather shoes. The pur- 
pose of this restriction is to control 
other critical materials used in this 
type of footwear. 

2. Restrictions which prohibit the 
manufacture of men’s blucher high-cut 
laced boots in excess of 10 inches in 
height are modified. 

Such boots in excess of 10 inches in 
height can be manufactured for per- 
sons in hazardous occupations, such as 


lumbering, upon authorization by WPB. 
To obtain such authorization, applica- 
tion should be filed by letter with the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Division, 
WPB, Washington, D. C., Ref. M-217. 

3. Design and functional stitching is 
permitted on utility work cowboy boots. 
On certain cowboy boots the usual 
method of construction involves the 
use of such stitching to hold together 
the various leather pieces comprising 
the top of the boot. 





April Production Off 
3.9 Per Cent 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES. AND 
SLIPPERS. OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber for April, 1943, totaled 40,315,- 
526 pairs, according to a monthly re- 
lease by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. This figure rep- 
resented a decrease of 3.9 per cent from 
the March, 1943, production and a de- 
crease of 12 per cent from production 
in April, 1942. 

Production of shoes for the govern- 
ment, including dress-type, work-type 
and women’s shoes, came to 4,263,455 
pairs in April, slightly higher than the 
4,090,159 pairs which were produced in 
March. Output for this classification 
in April a year ago came to 3,868,743 
pairs (not including women’s on which 
no figures are available). Production 
for the first four months of 1943 in- 
cluding 532,838 pairs for women was 
16,268,018 pairs; production for the 
same period last year, not including 
women’s shoes, was 11,397,106 pairs. 

Men’s dress and work shoe produc- 
tion in April came to 7,819,407 pairs, 
a slight increase over the 7,774,965 
pairs which were manufactured in 
March and considerably lower than the 
9,697,613 pairs which were made in 

[TURN TO PAGE 103, PLEASE] 


4. Color restrictions applicable to 
the color of house slippers are modj. 
fied by permitting the use of 
shearlings on collars. Such shearlings 
otherwise would be wasted. However 
scrap for such purposes is subject ty 
the amount available under Gener 
Conservation Order M-94. Under tha 
order, WPB reserves the best quality of 
shearlings for the armed forces. 4 
shearling is a sheep or lamb-skin with 
some of the wool left on. 

An additional color is also permitted 
on tips or tongues of safety shoes s» 
that in mills where such safety shoes 
are used they can be easily identified, 

5. Tanners are permitted to make 
natural color leather, and shoe manp- 
facturers are permitted to use such 
leather in making work shoes only. The 
use of natural color is permitted in the 
interest of leather conservation and 
economy in production. Previously, 
manufacturers were permitted to use 
only reject military natural color 
leather for the manufacture of work 
shoes. 

6. Beginning Oct. 1, 1943, the use of 
leather loops performing the function 
of eyelets is prohibited to conserve 
leather. 

7. Men’s and women’s safety shoes 
are added to the definition of “line” 
for the purpose of constituting them as 
separate lines in connection with the 
production limitations of M-217. This 
is necessary for efficient administration 
of the order. 

8. “Civilian footwear” is redefined 
to include all footwear except military 
shoes and rubber footwear. The amend- 
ment also contains a new definition of 
“military footwear” and safety shoes. 


Army Buys Repair Materials, 
Service Shoes 


Boston, Mass.— The purchase of 
large quantities of repair material and 
findings and of small quantities of a 
miscellaneous assortment of military 
footwear has been reported by the Bos 
ton Quartermaster Depot. Included 
among the footwear contracts awarded 
are those for 9370 pairs of low-quarter 
rubber overshoes to be made by the 
Hood Rubber Co.; 264 pairs of women's 
field shoes, to be made by The Gree 
Shoe Manufacturing Co.; 3912 pairs of 
Type II service shoes to be made by 
A. R. Hyde & .Sons Co.; 11,436 pairs 
of Type III service shoes to be made 
by the International Shoe Co.; and 529 
pairs of low-quarter tan shoes to & 
made by the Conrad Shoe Co. 

Repair materials purchased include 
500,000 pairs of rubber heels with wood 
cores, 500,000 pairs of fiber heel bases 
500,000 pairs of carbon black rubber 
taps for service shoes, 300,000 pai 
of sheepskin heel pads, 3925 pairs of 
rubber taps, 2000 pairs of leather heels 
213 pairs of lasts, and 1,700,000 feet of 
leather welting. 
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Crawford Heads Rotary Club 


Peoria, ILL.—William J. Crawford, 
well-known retail shoe merchant here, 
has been elected president of the Peoria 





WILLIAM J. CRAWFORD 


Rotary Club and will take office July 1. 
He succeeds C. L. Engstrom in this 
ofice. Mr. Crawford has been active in 
shoe retailer affairs, having been presi- 
dent of the Peoria group, president of 
the Illinois group and affiliated actively 
with the national group. He has also 
been active in civic affairs in Peoria 
and in various mercantile organiza- 
tions. 





Nashville Shoe Retailers 
Organize 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The need for co- 
operation under current conditions has 
done something that all other factors 
failed to accomplish, the organization 
of the retail shoe dealers of the Nash- 
vile area. The Nashville Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association has been organized 
with Oscar Mann, of Loveman, Berger 
&Teitlebaum, as president. With regu- 
lar monthly meetings scheduled, a 
policy committee has been named to fix 
membership regulations, etc. On this 
committee are: Chris Wayne, Cain- 
Sloan Co., chairman; Bernard Brown, 
Tinsley’s; and Walter Sadler, Meador’s. 
Harry Olson, representing the shoe di- 
vision of OPA, addressed the organi- 
tation meeting. 

The last retail shoe organization in 

lle was organized in 1922 but 
ceased to function in 1935. 





Can Use Synthetic 
In Boots, Rubbers 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—Recent ad- 
Vahees in compounding and processing 
synthetic rubber mean that Americans 
on will be using man-made rather 
than natural rubber to keep their feet 

» it was announced here recently. 

hoes, rubbers, boots and other 

pes of rubber footwear made of 
y-compounded synthetic rubber 
Passed actual wear tests under 
average conditions,” said C. L. Muench, 
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president of Hood Rubber Company, a 
division of B. F. Goodrich. He said the 
type of synthetic used in footwear had 
proved highly resistant to abrasion. 
The transition to synthetic in foot- 
wear will not be readily apparent to 
the layman, Mr. Muench said, because 
boots and rubbers made of synthetic 
look just like those made of the natu- 
ral product, and for the present styles 
and kinds of rubber footwear manufac- 
tured will remain the same as now 
allowed under wartime restrictions, for 
essential civilian health protection. 
“At this time,” Muench said, “we are 
in small but regular production of foot- 


wear using synthetic rubber, and the 
swift expansion of the nation’s syn- 
thetic rubber program seems to indicate 
that larger amounts will be made avail- 
able to help keep America’s feet dry 
despite the shortage of natural rub- 
ber.” 


To Manage Shoe Department 


ORLANDO, FLA.—H. C. Alexander has 
been appointed buyer and manager of 
the shoe department at Yowell-Drew 
Company here. Mr. Alexander has had 
more than 15 years’ experience in sell- 
ing women’s shoes. 
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Conducts Survey on Use of Coupon 17 


New YorK—A large Eastern manu- 
facturer of products used in the shoe 
industry conducted a survey on the use 
of No. 17 coupon among its office em- 


Of the 135 Individuals Replying. 


ployees. One hundred thirty-five replies 
were received; 68 from women and 67 
from men. Following are the results 
obtained: 


66% used their stamp for themselves. 


15% gave it to another member of 
19% had not yet been used. 





their family. 


100% (i.e. 81% of the stamps had been used). 


Grade Purchased. 


Of those who used their stamp to pur- 


chase shoes for themselves; 


Per Cent Who 


Men Women Total 
Paid less than before rationing........... 0% 3% 2% 
Paid the same price as before............ 65 53 56 
Paid not over $1.00 more than before...... 17 14 15 
Paid not over $2.00 more than before...... 4 15 12 
Paid over $2.00 more than before......... 14 15 15 
Per cent who upgraded.................. 35 44 42 
How Stamps were used. 
Of those who replied to the survey 
questions; 
Used their own stamp for themselves...... 34% 97% 66% 
Another member of family used stamp.... 30 0 15 
Used stamp in addition to their own...... 3 41 22 
Unrationed Shoes. 
Of those who replied to the survey 
questions; 
Purchased unrationed shoes.............. 3% 41% 22% 


Average price paid per pair— 
Men’s 


Last Minute Buying. 
A check made June 15th indicated 
survey questions less than 5% had 


that of those who answered the 
not or would not use stamp 17 for 


for themselves or a member of their family. 





Sun and Tribune Carried Saks 
Florsheim Announcement 


The announcement of Saks Fifth 
Avenue, New York, that they have be- 
come an agency for Florsheim shoes 
for men, referred to in a news item on 
page 88 of the Bout AND SHOE RECORDER 
of June 15, appeared as a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the New York Sun and 
the New York Herald-Tribune. We 
regret that the news item in question 
was incorrect as to the identification of 
the publications in which this advertise- 
ment appeared. 





McClanahan in Armed Forces 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Leo A. McClanahan, 
buyer of women’s shoes at Adam, Mel- 
drum & Anderson Co., has joined the 
armed forces. William O. Shaffer has 
been appointed buyer for the duration, 
with Virginia Montroy Evanko as his 
assistant. Mr. McClanahan was the 
57th member of the Greater Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers’ Association to go into 
service. He was also a director of the 
Main Street Council. 
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Shoe Man a Signal Officer 


ww 





Thiensville, Wis.—Wildon S$. Sanders, 
salesman for Gilbert Shoe Company, is 
now acting chief signal officer in the 
U. S. Navy. He served with the Navy 
during the last World War. Mr. Sanders 
was affiliated with Gilbert Shoe Com- 
pany for ten years, covering the North- 
west states of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and part of 
North Dakota. He is stationed at Cold- 
well, Idaho. Mr. Sanders’ wife is hand- 
ling the business until her husband re- 
turns to civilian life. 


Present Facts 
On Sole Leather 


New York—An article which 
peared in the June issue of Nationa) 
Footwear News, monthly bulletin of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
dealt with various aspects of the sok 
leather question. Entitled “The Paets 
About Sole Leather,” the article e. 
plained that shoe retailers and shoe 
manufacturers have erred in putting 
emphasis on the wrong factors. “It js 
a matter of common knowledge that 
supplies of sole leather for civilian us 
have been sharply reduced,” ran the 
copy. “For many manufacturers jp. 
ability to get sufficient soles is the key 
factor in limiting production. However, 
in explaining the situation to the public 
the shoe industry seems to have gone 
all out in self-deprecation, in belittling 
its product and stressing the reasons 
for possible inferiority. Little or nm 
consideration has been given to the 
many reasons which have made possible 
the maintenance of quality. While the 
tendency to deplore the inferior quality 
of soles stems from certain facts it has 
been carried to an extreme not justified 
by the facts and ultimately can bh 
highly misleading to consumers. Shoe 
retailers and manufacturers shoul 
stop to reappraise the factors which 
determine available supplies and couch 
their explanation to consumers in a vein 
which will do justice to the industry 
and its product.” 

The article continued by reviewing 
the figures on sole leather supply pre 
sented at the May meeting of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, pointing out that civilian 
supplies of sole leather have been re 
duced substantially since last year, and 
that estimated per capita shoe produc 
tion for 1943 would average thre 
pairs per year. Misconceptions about 
military requirements were enumerated, 
copy reading, “Certain misconceptions 
about military requirements are ap- 
parently held in the trade as well a 
by the public. The Army needs top 
grade leather, but only those soles 
which fall within definite weight limits 
are suitable for military shoes. Con- 
sequently, it is erroneous to believe that 
the finest grades in all weight ranges of 
sole leather are set aside for military 
use. Such an assumption is obviously 
not correct with respect to lighter 
weight soles which have been employed 
almost exclusively for women’s shoes, 
and which are still in the same general 
range of grades and quality. 

“Under present conditions shoe mat- 
ufacturers and retailers are handi- 
capped in trying to supply consumers 
with the same type of footwear pre 
duced in normal years. In many 
stances, however, the industry is still 
producing shoes equal in quality to mer 
chandise available before the war. This 
achievement should not be minimized. 
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New Substitute Sole Ready 


For Early Fall 

NEw York—A new kind of wood- 
shoe, claimed to be more flexible 
Jeather, is announced by Lester 
Reed, president of E. P. Reed & Co. 
Developed to help relieve the shortage 





The new substitute sole, showing the 
diced appecrance. 


in women’s sole leather, these soles are 
considered by their originators to be 
suitable for post-war use. Three pat- 
terns in the Fall Collegebred line will 
be made on them and will be ready for 
early season selling. 

Working on the principle of the old 
wood block pavings, these soles are 
made of cross grain cuts, instead of the 
usual cut with the grain. The wood— 
a hard wood such as cherry or maple 
—is then treated with a plastic agent 
which makes it possible, under tremen- 
dous pressure, to bind the wood very 
firmly to the insole. The plastic also 
acts as a water-repellent agent so that 
the sole is impervious to wet. Finally, 
the soles are diced in quarter-inch 
squares which gives them a three-way 
flexibilty and unusual surefootedness, 
it is claimed, in walking. 

Aguarter-inch strip of leather around 
the edges is added to act as a sound 
deadener and to provide a surface 
through which the sole can be stitched 
tothe upper. In addition to flexibility, 
the makers state, the soles are un- 
usually light and soft on the foot. 


Bowling Team Members 
Entertained 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Members of two 
men’s bowling teams sponsored by the 
Shoe Store were -guests of 

George J. Marott at a stag dinner in 
the Hunters Lodge at the Marott Hotel, 


y. 
This after-season bowling dinner has 
an annual affair, and this sea- 
* was cause for celebration as the 
Shoe Store team captained by 
Wheeler won the city champion- 
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OUR STORE is a vital link in America’s wartime 
transportation system. Today millions are using less 


gasoline; more sole leather. On the job and off, they're 


Builders mean extra volume now 


WIZARD 
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depending more and more on their own two feet 


and many are finding their feet are not equal to the task. 


You can render your corner of the nation a genuine service, 
and protect the future of your business at the same time, 


by helping them walk and work in comfort 


Trimfoot Metatarsal Insoles and Wizard Ajustable Arch 


goodwill later on. 


Better still, the patented Wizard system of adjustability 
makes complete foot relief service possible on a surpris- 
ingly small investment. Our catalog gives full information. 


Trimfoot Company, Trimfoot Terrace, 


“roe Fe 


FOOT REEITEF 


New Trimfoot 210, shown here, has been especially designed for 
needs. Sturdy leather tops and linings give it 


Your cost 


j $9.00 per doz. Retail $1.50 per pr. Send for sample on memo billing 


ship, and the team captained by Lee 
Hargin won the Coca-Cola League 
championship. 

Mr. Marott has sponsored bowling 
teams in the American Bowling Con- 
gress over the longest consecutive peri- 
od of years in the history of the con- 
gress. 


Lt. Leroy C. Robertson, III 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Lt. Leroy C. 
Robertson, III, 23, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leroy C. Robertson, Jr., died as a 
result of gunshot wounds in the Latin- 
American area recently, according to 
word received here by his parents. 

Lt. Robertson, after graduating from 
high school in 1940, came into the store 
in which his father was a partner, the 
Freeman Shoe Co., and took over the 


collection and promotion end of the 
business. 

Officers in the unit in which Lt. 
Robertson served in a note to his par- 
ents said he was “one of the finest 
officers in our command.” 

The youth left Wilmington as a 
private first class in the 252nd Coast 
Artillery when the regiment was put 
into Federal service Juné, 1940. He 
was first stationed in Trinidad, pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant and later 
commissioned a lieutenant. He at- 
tended Castle Heights Military Acad- 
emy at Lebanon, Tenn., and Oak Ridge 
Military Institute, where he received 
advanced reserve officers’ training. He 
was a graduate of the New Hanover 
High School, Wilmington. 

' Lt. Robertson was buried with full 
military honors in the U. S. Army 
cemetery at Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. 
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A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. Receives “E” Award 





Officials of A. C. Lawrence Leather Company assembled for award of Army-Navy "E". Left to right: Sol Nectow, vice-presi- 
dent, heavy leather division; Col. Walter £. Richard, U. S$. Army Air Corps; Harold N. Goodspeed, president; Lt. Comdr. E. §. 
Brewer, U.S.N.R.; Gov. Robert O. Blood, A. J. Green, vice-president and superintendent; Stephen Palmer, vice-president, man- 
ager of sheepskin division; Reid Winnans, vice-president, manager of calfskin division; John J. Gallagher, secretary-treasurer, 


WINCHESTER, N. H.—Nearly 800 em- 
ployees of the Winchester Shearling 
Division of the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company were awarded Army-Navy 
“E” emblems, signifying excellence in 
war production during ceremonies held 
recently at the Winchester tannery. 

Following congratulatory addresses 
by Hon. Robert O. Blood, Governor of 
New Hampshire, and Hon. Charles W. 
Tobey, Senator from New Hampshire, 
the “E” pins were presented to the em- 
ployees by Lt. Comdr. E. S. Brewer, 
U.S.N.R., who explained that the em- 
blems represent appreciation of the 
armed services for the tannery’s ac- 


complishments in producing shearlings 
for flying garments and other military 
purposes. 

A delegation of four employees ac- 
cepted the pins in behalf of their co- 
workers. This committee included: 
Francis Barden, vice-president of the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Workers 
Union, Local No. 2; Walenty Plewka, 
oldest employee, veteran of 42 years in 
this tannery; Verna Schultz, represent- 
ing the women workers; and Grover C. 
Thompson, father of five service men, 
four of them former A. C. Lawrence 
employees. 

Presentation of the “E” pennant was 


made by Col. Walter E. Richards, Air 
Corps, U. S. Army, and acceptance was 
made by Harold N. Goodspeed of the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company. 

The ceremonies also included an in- 
vocation by Reverend John R. Gee, 
Federated Church of Winchester, and 
benediction by Reverend Ernest E. 
Brodeur, St. Michael’s Parish, Ashue- 
lot, N. H. Lt. W. J. Goedert, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army, served as Master of Cere- 
monies. 

The color guard of the Minatt-Rivers 
Post, American Legion, was in attend- 
ance, and music was by the Army Air 
Corps Band from Westover Field. 





Wholesale Group 
Holds Meeting 


New York.— The Shoe Wholesalers 
Employers Association of New York 
held its regular meeting at the New 
Yorker Hotel June 16 and had as its 
guest speaker, M. A. Mattes of the 
Shoe Rationing Division, OPA, for the 
District of New York. Mr. Mattes read 
the speech made by his chief, W. W. 
Stephenson, before the shoe dealers of 
Detroit and also explained the regula- 
tions and new amendments pertaining 
to the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Following this he asked for 
questions from the floor, which he glad- 
ly answered. 

Mr. Mattes was roundly applauded 
at the conclusion of his remarks which 
were both inspiring and educational. 
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Sidney Thalheim, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 





Jeremiah E. Sullivan 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—Jeremiah E. 
Sullivan, president of the Brick & Sul- 
livan Shoe Company, died recently after 
a long illness. He was 74 years of age. 

Mr. Sullivan had been in the retail 
shoe business here for 50 years. He 
entered into partnership with John E. 
Brick in 1893. In years of service he 
was the oldest shoe merchant in the 
city. His keen business acumen and 
high standard of ethics made him 
greatly admired in the business world. 

Mr. Sullivan was a member of the 
Willimantic Building & Loan Associa- 
tion and a trustee and member of the 
executive board of the local hospital. 
He was interested in community mat- 


ters and civic welfare and was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club, Willimantic Lodge No. 
1311, B. P. O. Elks, and San Jose Coun- 
cil No. 14, Knights of Columbus. 





Shoe Man’s Daughter 
Married 


PHOENIX, Clementina 


ARIz. — Miss 


> La Valle of New York City and Marl- 


boro, N. Y., and First Lt. Carroll F. 
Cook were married here at the West- 
ward Ho Hotel. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dominick La Valle 
and has been affiliated with her father's 
shoe manufacturing business in New 
York City until coming here for the 
wedding. The bride will remain here 
while Lt. Cook is stationed at nearby 
Camp Hyder. 
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Ration Periods 
Big Factor 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89] 


are of early Fall buying, and some 
ts will be receiving more Sum- 
shoes, including a few whites, 
the next few weeks. 

; buying of unrationed shoes 
fell off during the last week or 
is expected to be resumed now that 
is no rush to spend the next cou- 
pon. The point of view of some retailers 
pointed to the possibility of 
spending of No. 18 by some cus- 
pod oho feared lack of merchan- 
die if they waited, but this expectation 
not generally held. The experience 
customers of having to shop 
dome order to find the right sizes 
made them acutely aware of grow- 
pshortages. Many of them gave up 
idea of getting any particular style 
or color and took whatever they could 
find to fit them. Some of them did not 
even try to be fitted but took any avail- 
able pair of shoes with the idea of re- 
turning them after the rush. This pro- 
cedure was definitely frowned upon by 
some stores which did not intend to 
spend time selling shoes which were 
only intended to be used as exchange 
merchandise. The handling of coupons 
yaried, but most stores were very 
“strict” in refusing to take loose cou- 
pons. Clearance sales, except unadver- 
tised ones of odds and ends, are not 
planned by any of the merchants inter- 
viewed, some of whom have not held 

clearances for the past year. 


Allow Additional 


Ration Currency 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89] 





vances to distributors who buy shoes for 
qick resale, but ordinarily do not 
carry an inventory, ration loans are 
allowable. Ration currency loaned for 
special purposes must be repaid to the 
district office which will set a time limit 
not more than six months from the 
date of issuance of the currency. Ap- 
plications for additional ration currency 
are to be made on OPA Form R-1704 
and filed with the district office. A copy 
of the original shoe inventory as of 
April 10th, and a statement showing the 
number of pairs of rationed shoes trans- 
ferred to any of the applicant’s other 
establishments during the period of 
February 7th to April 10th should be 
attached. 





M217 Makes 


War Models Unnecessary 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85] 


plished under the WPB regulations 
amd with present or increased ration- 
ing, careful study should be made to 
minimize a post-war inventory crisis. 
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10. That further study be made by 
WPB to determine whether the limita- 
tion of manufacture by grades and the 
effect of rationing on the demand for 
lower priced shoes can be adjusted for 
the more effective utilization of avail- 
able materials and manpower. 

11. That continuing analysis should 
be made of leather and leather prod- 
ucts, and substitute materials, in order 
to maintain balance between supply, 
production, inventory and consumption 
under the changing military and lend- 
lease requirements and the changes 
brought about through regulations on 
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style simplification and rationing of 
civilian shoes. 

12. That periodic review and neces- 
sary revisions should be made of pres- 
ent regulations on shoe styling restric- 
tions and production in keeping with 
the changing military and lend-lease 
needs. This will assure a minimum 
“War Model” shoe inventory deprecia- 
tion and post-war dislocation, and will 
enable the shoe industry to return to 
civilian shoe production on a free enter- 
prise basis, within the shortest period 
and with the least damage to the en- 
tire industry. 
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Girl Marines Hand Out Shoes 


San FRANcIsco — Sgt. Adalina 
Franks of the Marine Reserves was the 
first girl to replace a male marine on 
Treasure Island when she took her 
place behind the shoe counter and 
handed out a pair of shoes to First 
Sergeant F. W. Smith. A number of 
the members of the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve are now doing active 
duty at Treasure Island and other 
naval stations in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 
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Obituaries 


Joseph O. Rand 


St. Louis, Mo.—Joseph O. Rand, di- 
rector of International Shoe Company 
and a member of the executive commit- 





JOSEPH O. RAND 


tee, died recently, here, after a ten 
weeks’ illness. He was 55 years of age. 

Mr. Rand was born in Leighton, Ala. 
Before he was 18, he came to St. Louis, 
entering the employ of Roberts, John- 
son & Rand Shoe Company in Septem- 
ber, 1905. His first work was at the 
Mullanphy factory which at that time 
made men’s welts. Later he went to the 
Hickory Street factory as manager of 
the findings and supply department. 

For a short time, beginning in July, 
1911, Mr. Rand represented Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand as salesman in a 
Georgia territory. Returning to St. 
Louis he was given a position in the 
accounting department, from which he 
was promoted to manager of the re- 
turned goods department. He served 
here until 1917 when he entered the 
Army in the First World War, going to 
France with the A.E.F. 

Mr. Rand returned to civilian life and 
was appointed manager of the export 
department of the company in July, 
1919. He became a director in 1928 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee in January, 1942. His mana- 
gerial responsibilities had been ex- 
tended to include Specialty Branches, 
Winthrop Shoe Co., Queen Quality and 
Dorothy Dodd Shoe Companies. 

Survivors are: his widow, Mrs. Helen 
Wynn Rand; three children, Joseph, 
Jr., Milton L. and Laura L; one brother, 
Fred L. and two sisters, Mrs. W. D. 
Dillard and Mrs. J. S. Yarbrough. 
Funeral services were held at the Rand 
home. Interment was in Oak Grove 
Cemetery. 


Herman A. Becker 


Detroit, Mich—Herman A. Becker, 
veteran Detroit shoe man, died literally 
in action in his shoe store on West Fort 
Street as the result of a heart attack. 


Mr. Becker opened this store about fog; 
years ago, after spending a generation 
as a shoe traveler in the Michigan te. 
ritory. 

He was with various companies in 
the earlier years, and for the last 15 
years of his wholesale career with the 
Best Shoe Company of Boston. He was 
one of the founders of the Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, and served as its 
first secretary. 

In recent years, he was also a mem. 
ber of the Detroit Retail Shoe Dealery’ 
Association. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


Joseph F. Eberle 


WESTFIELD, Pa.— Joseph F. Eberle, 
68, president of the Eberle Tanning 
Company which was established by his 
father, Frank Eberle, in 1867, died at 
Robert Packer Hospital here recently 
after an illness of 10 days. 

Mr. Eberle went into the tanning 
business in 1895 when his father died 
following an injury in the plant. Its 
expansion has gone on consistently un- 
til it became one of the largest welt 
factories in the world, as well as an 
efficient tannery with modern equip- 
ment. Much of it was invented by him. 

Joseph F. Eberle, Jr., his son, had 
entered the business, but is now in the 
service of his country. 








John A. Watson 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—John A. Wat- 
son, who was circulation salesman for 
The Chilton Co. on the West Coast for 
the past 15 years, died suddenly in San 
Francisco from a heart attack. He was 





JOHN A. WATSON 


- born in Liverpool, England, May %, 
1893. He spent a few years in the Mer- 
chant Marine and later joined the 
Army. Part of this time he served 3s 
aide-de-camp to General Nugent along 
with the now famous Anthony Drexel 
Biddle. Mr. Watson was a 1st lieutenant 
when discharged from the Army. AS 
representative of Boor AND SHO 
RECORDER, he made a number of friends 
all over his territory. 
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Les Angeles, Calif.—Frank J. Crapo, shoe buyer for the 
several Desmond men's shoe departments in this section, 
out a “trial balloon” in the shape of a work shoe. 
The Desmond shoe departments have operated in the past 
by specializing in good and top grade shoes in conformity 
with the clothing featured here. This new shoe was termed 
on “Industrial Oxford,” and was designed to go with the 
gorified work clothes recently added to the clothing de- 
pertment. The ad above brought in customers who bought 
a third of the entire first shipment. 
The wide acceptance of this shoe caused buyer Crapo 
fe add a moccasin pattern of the same material and 


construction. 








(ne-Lessed Men Swap Shoes 


Cuicaco, ILt.—When a one-legged man buys a pair 
of shoes in these days of rationing, what happens to 
the shoe he doesn’t need? 


The answer, supplied by the Disabled Persons’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., is that he swaps it with an- 
other cripple for one he can wear, through an unusual 
shoe and leather glove exchange operated by the 
association. 

The man who wears a shoe on an artificial leg also 
benefits by swapping. He puts more pressure on the 
shoe on his natural foot than on the other. The result 
is more wear and tear on one shoe, and when he buys 
anew pair he has a left-over which is still good. 

Disabled persons throughout the country already have 
more than 500 left-for-right and right-for-left swap 
applications on file with the exchange. 

“Some of these one-legged men have whole closets 
full of good left-overs, and the swapping for correct 
ses is worked out through information in our files,” 
says Louis A. Sabella, a director of the association 
organized in 1937 as a non-profit making group to work 
for rehabilitation of the visibly handicapped. All mem- 
bers and officers are visibly handicapped in one way 


or another, 


The following conversation which actually took place in 
me of New York's shoe departments, is worth repeating: 

Customer to salesman: “Young man, do you knew how 
lag I've been waiting to buy a pair of shoes?” 


Selesman to customer: “Yes, madam—four months.” 
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J CHEMICALLY 
TREATED 


SHOE POLISHING CLOTH 


Something New Has Been Added .. . 
“THE SHOE POLISH 
1S RIGHT IN THE CLOTH” 
Cleans and Polishes in Jiffy Time 
SHOES & ALL LEATHER. 
Will not Scratch or Mer 
the Finest Leather Surfece. 
The Polish Will Last As Long As the Cloth. 
ideally Suiteble for the BOYS IN THE SERVICE. 
A “NATURAL” for Every Home end Office. 


We. SH -10—Size O17 Retails ter 10c 
We. SH 25—Size 20x17". Reteils for 2k 
We (0 SH Combination Shoe Set 

Conteins two cloths size 12017" cach 
Retarts ter 2% 


CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


12 WEST 2Ist STREET. NEW YORK CITY 





TALKING WINDOWS START THE SALE 


Recorder Show Cards 


promote your store service! 


They equalize the prestige 





of manufacturers’ cards 


and signs by reminding 


ITVS JHL LYUVLIS SMOGNIM SONI IVIL 


window shoppers that it is 
you they actually do busi- 


ness with. 





Samples on request to show you 


how they effectively give you a new 


color trim each month. 





Merchants Service Dept. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Men's Leisure Type 
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@ FLEXIBLE CON- 
STRUCTION 
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e@ RUBBER HEEL 
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Sizes 6-12 
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Send for Catalog— 
Complete Line 
Military Footwear 
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Two Sons in Armed Forces 


MIAMI, Fuia.—E. J. Sanders, who 
heads the Crittenden Bootery Co. op- 
erating throughout Florida, has two 
sons now serving in the armed forces. 
Both are lieutenants, and because the 
youngest is just entering his twenties, 
his father is justly proud. Lieut. Edwin 
J. Sanders, Jr., U. S. Army Air Forces, 
is an instructor in aviation at Moody 
Field, Valdosta, Ga. The second son, 
Lieut. Steele Sanders, is stationed at 
Fort Benning. 


Tribute to Paul Swaffield 


BostoN—A tribute to the organizing 
ability of Paul N. Swaffield, advertis- 
ing manager of the Hood Rubber Co., 
was paid recently by the Advertising 
Club of Boston. Reporting on its re- 
cent “Massachusetts Day” luncheon 
meeting, the editor of the club’s publi- 
cation, Advertising News, wrote: 

“Paul conceived, assembled and pre- 
sented the show. His tremendous ca- 
pacity for organization was never more 
efficiently demonstrated. The entire 
program ran off smoothly and was full 
evidence of the voluminous amount of 
time our first vice-president-elect had 
given to make the program a success.” 

The program presented in dramatic 
form the story of New England indus- 
try’s conversion from the pursuits of 
peace-time production to those of total 
war. 
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Receives Army 
QMC Promotion 


Boston, Mass.—The promotion to 
Major of Capt. Rollin H. Foster, QMC, 





CAPT. ROLLIN H. FOSTER 


formerly general manager of C. L. 
Hauthaway & Sons, manufacturers of 
tanners’ finishes in Lynn, Mass., has 
been announced by Col. Samuel I. Zeid- 
ner, QMC, Commanding Officer of the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot where 
Maj. Foster is stationed. 

Major Foster, who is now on tempo- 
rary assignment at the Army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, is a native of 
Saugus, Mass., and a graduate of 
Saugus High School in the class of 
1920. He was graduated from Burdette 
College, Boston, in 1922 and later at- 
tended the College of Business Admin- 
istration at Boston University. 

After many years with the Reserve 
Corps of the Army and with the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, Major Fos- 
ter was called to active duty as a Ist 
lieutenant in January, 1941, and as- 
signed to the 182nd Infantry at Camp 
Edwards. For nearly a year he served 
as Post Exchange officer there. Early 
in 1942 Major Foster was transferred 
to the Boston Quartermaster Depot as 
assistant to the chief of the procure- 
ment division. Last July he was pro- 
moted to captain and became head of 
the military plans and training branch 
at the Boston Depot, which is the pro- 
curement center for all footwear used 
by the Army, its Nurse Corps and the 
WAAC. 


Rationing Problems Clarified 
At Meeting 


TAMPA, FLA.—Retail Shoe Dealers 
of South Florida gathered in the Tav- 
ern Room of Mass Bros. to study shoe 
rationing problems recently. Mervin 
A. Blach, regional shoe rationing of- 
ficer, and Ozeas Marcus, district shoe 
rationing officer of Tampa, addressed 
the meeting. Following his address, 
Mr. Blach answered many questions 


asked by the shoe dealers in attendance, 
Here is a summary of his advice: 

1. Shoes that go bad because they 
were poorly made may be exchanged 
by the buyer, if they cannot be easily 
repaired, without loss of coupon. But 
they must be exchanged within 30 days, 
and the dealer must certify in writing 
that the shoes were faulty. The ra. 
tioning board will issue a special stamp, 
But don’t try to get an exchange this 
way for a poor fit. 

2. Unworn shoes may be returned 
and replaced without loss of the stamp. 
The dealer will give his customer a 
special shoe stamp. 

8. Dealers are not permitted to ac. 
cept loose stamps; only in the case of 
a mail order is this allowed. In an ordi- 
nary store the stamp must be torn out 
of the book in the presence of the clerk. 

4. Some merchants have refused to 
make monetary adjustments in ex- 
changing rationed shoes, claiming the 
OPA prohibited it. Blach said OPA 
was not concerned with store policy. 


. 





Require Examination of 
Children’s Feet 


Boston, Mass. — With the recent 
signing by Governor Saltonstall of 
House Bill 1755, Massachusetts be- 
comes the first state in the union to 
require annual examinations of the feet 
of all public school children. Chapter 
71 of the General Laws has had one 
section amended to read: 

“The committee shall cause every 
child in the public schools to be sepa- 
rately and carefully tested and exam- 
ined at least once in every school year 
to ascertain defects in sight or hearing, 
and other physical defects tending to 
prevent his receiving the full benefit 
of his school work, or requiring a modi- 
fication of the same in order to prevent 
injury to the child or to secure the best 
educational results, and to ascertain 
defects of the feet which might u- 
favorably influence the child’s health 
or physical efficiency, or both, during 
childhood, adolescence and adult years, 
and shall require a physical record of 
each child to be kept in such form as 
the department may prescribe. The 
tests of sight and hearing and of feet 
shall be made by the teachers, direc- 
tions for which shall be prescribed by 
the department of public health.” 





War Affects Sales Staff 


JANESVILLE, W1s.—Romance and the 


~ war have touched the lives of two mem- 


bers of the Sid Weber Shoe store here. 
Miss Marian Hoppenjan, bookkeeper a 
the store, was married recently to Cpl. 
James Endicott, Camp Polk, La. Miss 
Virginia Selgren, a shoe saleswomat 
at the store anda bowling enthusiast 
has enlisted in the WAAC. Miss Se 
gren was Janesville’s first World War 
I baby. She was 11 months old before 
her father, who was in service, SaW her. 
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To help our fight- 
ing men along this 
road to victory... 
buy war bonds! 























To help you do a 
good day's work in 
St. Lovis ... get a 
good night's rest at 





HOTEL 


Sennox 


Air Conditioned - Noise-Prooted 














Rush to Use Coupon 17 


Cuicaco, ILL.—No potential shoe cus- 
tomer who could read the English 
language was allowed to forget that his 
ration stamp No. 17 expired on June 
lith. Chicago newspapers, in the early 
part of June were filled with advertise- 
ments of many types, some humorous, 
some serious, reminding the public that, 
in the words of Joseph’s “You'll never 
see 17 again.” Mandel’s warned their 
trade that there were “just 4290 sec- 
onds, 82 hours, 10 more days shopping 
time to use your No. 17 shoe coupon.” 
Wieboldt’s said, “Important Memo- 
tandum! Don’t forget June 15th.” 
And another ad of Joseph’s read, “It’s 
time to clip a coupon—No. 17.” 

The rush of customers during the 
two weeks prior to the deadline was 
so great in the State Street stores that 
it was not at all unusual for women to 
have to wait from an hour to an hour- 
and-a-half to be waited upon. And, of 
course, many were the disappointments 
when they were unable to find what 
they wanted whether in style or size. 
The demand for white was tremendous, 
completely upsetting earlier predic- 
tions that women would not use this 
Piétious coupon for a shoe limited to 

ther wear. Because business 

Was so heavy, more particularly in the 
Women’s and children’s lines, many 
sores “pulled” their ads which had 
scheduled to run almost up to the 
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15th of the month. Many, of course, 
bought dark colors, numerous com- 
ments being heard to the effect that 
they were being put aside for Fall and 
Winter wearing. 

All price brackets enjoyed this boom 
of business. 


Volume of Chiropody 
Patients Up 


| 

Detroit, MicH.—A remarkable in- 
crease in the volume of chiropody busi- 
ness in recent months—and apparently 
only slightly influenced by rationing— 
is reported by Samuel C. Abdoo, D.S.C., 
affiliated with the Hack Shoe Company, 
Detroit. This has been around 60 per 
cent since Jan. 1, Dr. Abdoo stated. 

“This is caused partly by the new | 
population in this city,” Dr. Abdoo said. 
“It is also partly the effect of people | 
having more money to spend, and being | 
willing to spend it on their feet. I do 
not see it as a result of shoe ration- 
ing. 

“But the major cause is more people | 
working more hours. Various condi- | 
tions, especially strained foot, occur. 
This is particularly true of tool and | 
die workers, who must be on their feet | 
10 to 12 hours a day, often in one | 
position. Such conditions can be cured | 
by proper treatment. 

“Other sources of patients are ser- | 
vicemen from local bases, or men on | 
furlough, who are always treated 
gratis.” 








Shoe Man Chairman of Scrap Drive 





Whitewater, Wis.—Charies R. Hill, proprietor of Hill's Brownbilt Shoe Store, 
has served as chairman of the Scrap Iron Drive for the local Chamber of Com- 
merce since last Fall. The first campaign in the Autumn netted over 100 tons of 
scrap iron. The spring campaign opened recently. 

The Scrap Iron Drive is part of a program whereby business men wiil continue 
closing their places of business during the Summer months to help with farm work. 
Photo shows one of Mr. Brown's committees on a farm picking up scrap iron. 
Charlies R., himself, is holding the horse shoe, front row right. 
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* Brown Elk Uppers | 
* Color Combinations 
* Goodyear Welt 





Style 22165 
Sizes 6-12 
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New Location Proves 


Advantageous 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Health Spot 
Shoe Shop, downtown specialty shop, 
has experienced a remarkable increase 
in business since moving only a block 
to its new location at 37 East Grand 
River, according to George Newcomb, 
store manager. Store remains under 
the ownership of Mrs. John W. Husted, 
widow of the former proprietor. 

The new location is just off Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit’s “Main Street,” 
and adjoins probably the leading health 
food store of the city, so that it is in 
a good location to meet the health- 
minded shoppers of the Motor City. In 
addition, the move across one inter- 
section has brought it into the genuine 
shopping district of Detroit. 

The store has a center entrance with 
deep windows. Complete remodeling of 
the front has not been finished because 
of wartime remodeling restrictions. 
Window displays feature the use of 
shoes set out two by two, on bright- 
colored “spots” against contrasting 
backgrounds. 

First striking feature of the interior 
is the presence of health charts of the 
foot and other parts of the body in 


Co-ordinate Accessories and Shoes 





Ogden, Utah.—A co-ordinated showing of campus accessories and shoes was 
featured recently at Wright's, Inc., to encourage the purchase of handbags and 
sport jewelry by the high school and college girls of the Ogden area. 





relation to the foot, on both sides. All 
stock is concealed. There is one full- 
length mirror on the left wall, and 
another in the center of the rear panel. 
X-ray and other specialty fitting and 
measuring devices are used as a promi- 
nent part of this store’s service, and 
located in the right rear corner. 


Wrapping counter and service desk* 


are at the left rear corner. Ceilings 
are high, and both ceilings and walls 
are finished in a slightly pinkish cream 
tone. Fluorescent lighting is used 
throughout. 

Two contrasting types of chairs are 
used—spring steel with olive green up- 
holstery, and walnut finish “occasional” 
type chairs with red upholstery. 

A stairway at the right front of the 
store leads to the basement, which is 
now used as a stockroom and office, but 
may be fitted as a salesroom if condi- 
tions warrant such expansion after the 
war. 

A center exit back of the service desk 
and fitting machines leads to the main 
stockroom in the rear. It is blocked 
by a central panel with full-view mir- 
ror which is arranged in trap fashion, 
allowing smaller exits to either side. 

The Detroit store, incidentally, is 
said to be the largest volume Health 
Spot store in the country by a con- 
siderable margin. 


Sandal Types Selling 


Houston, TexaS—Sandal types, with 
as high styling as possible, are in the 


“tremendous selling” category in the 
Vogue shoe stores in this section, ac- 
cording to Russell C. Frownfelter, mer- 
chandising manager for this group. 
“Sandals were good four years ago,” 
said Mr. Frownfelter, “but they are 
even better today. Even if the glamor- 
ous types have been restricted, the san- 
dal still carries on. It seems the sling 
pumps are slowing up a bit, but more 
are still being bought. In checking with 
sources of supply in the Los Angeles 
manufacturing market, these trends 
seem to be somewhat local with our 
stores. As with everybody, the non- 
rationed shoes are very good, and the 
new wooden soles are very well re 
ceived. 

“We feel that with the scare most 
people experienced in cashing in their 
No. 17 coupons at the very last minute, 
a more orderly buying approach will 
come about with the present No. 18 
coupon.” 


Shoe Man Joins Army 

RocHESTER, N. Y.—Joseph Calder 
azzo, superintendent and vice-president 
of the Eastern Footwear Corporation 
at Dolgeville, N. Y., has joined the 
Navy. 


Joins Military Police 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Edward Eich of 
the United States Shoe Machinery Cor 
poration has been made a member of 
the Military Police. 
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Four Freedoms Show Sells War Bonds 





Showing Sponsored by Saturday Evening Post and Treasury Depart- 


ment Has National Premiere in Washington. 


To Be 


Presented in More Than 30 Key Cities 


New York — The Four Freedoms 
War Bond Show, sponsored jointly by 
the U. S. Treasury Department, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and locally by 
the Fifth Avenue Association, was held 
in the International Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, last month, 
after having its national premiere in 
Washington, D. C., and appearing in 
Philadelphia, Pa. It was shown in New 
York from June 4th to June 13th. The 

of the show was to sell War 
Bonds and stamps expressed in the 
theme, “Keep the Light of Freedom 
Burning.” It was a patriotic, non- 
commercial affair which will tour 
America’s principal cities where it will 
be presented under the auspices of 
leading department stores. 

Exhibited at the show were the orig- 
inals of the Four Freedoms paintings 
by Norman Rockwell, inspired by the 
President’s annual message to Congress 
on January 6, 1941. An art exhibit of 
Saturday Evening Post originals— 
covers, illustrations and cartoons—was 
on display and was auctioned off for 
War Bonds. In addition, every pur- 
chaser of bonds and stamps at the show 
was entitled to register his name on a 
Freedom Scroll which will be presented 
to the President. 

Each day a program of interesting 
events, presenting famous personalities, 
was offered. Among the events sched- 
uled for each day were the following: 
exhibit of Four Freedoms paintings 
and other paintings and cartoons; 
showing of government-sponsored mov- 
ing pictures; fashion show of women’s 
service uniforms of the first World 
War; Esso Marketer news broadcast; 
cast of a leading Broadway show in 
costumes, presenting a program from 
the show; a well-known news commen- 
tator; a program of singing and danc- 
ing; Army camouflage show; presen- 
tation of a war hero; War Bond auc- 
tion of original Saturday Evening Post 
paintings. 

The fashion show of women’s service 
wiforms was extremely interesting. It 
Was a singing pageant under the direc- 
tion of Helen Virginia Meyer, costume 

rian. There was also an exhibit 
of authentic uniforms, both men’s and 
Women’s, of two wars—World War I 
amd the present conflict. Uniforms 
were ~_ in all details and were 

. on figures about two feet in 
ot These were prepared by Miss 


At the same time, in another part of 
a eller Center, an exhibit, “Nature 
the Enemy,” was on display. Floats 
‘atrying lifelike and lifesize figures 
ented various phases in the 
make-up of the Axis, such as suppres- 


sion of religion, slave labor, revoking 
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Ad Features Men 
In Armed Forces 











You've seen hin He may even have beeo # guest i 
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SS 
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sacrifice i stnde 


gas tanks for planes. 







POOTWRAR FACTORY 
WATERTOWN, Mass 





Watertown, Mass. — "The Stranger," 
secend in a series of current advertis- 
ing in Saturday Evening Post and Life, 
by the Hood Rubber Company, a divi- 
sion of B. F. Goodrich, here. It stars 
the boys in uniform for whose comfort 
and safety the country's civilian use of 
rubber has been strictly curtailed. 





of freedom of speech, etc. These were 
most impressive. They were presented 
by the Office of War Information. Tal- 
ent for the show was supplied by the 
United Theatrical War Activities Com- 
mittee and the Hollywood Victory 
Committee. 

Attendance at the showing was most 
gratifying. From New York it trav- 
eled to Boston, after which it will be 
presented in Buffalo, Rochester, and 
more than thirty other key cities. 


Scottish Girls Tour 
Country for Shoes 


The extent to which girls are pre- 
pared to go to get the type of shoes 
they want and the hold which fashion 
footwear has still over the Scottish 
market were shown recently by the 
views of footwear managers in charge 
of the big department and footwear 
stores. 

With earning power higher than for 
many years and with only limited pos- 
sibilities in the spending of that money 
young girls and young married women 
have made a run on fashion shoes. 
Utility models have little appeal as 
compared with highly colored sports 
type shoes. 

Girls who have determined to get 
such types travel from one store to 
another, and in many cases they travel 
from the smaller towns to the big city 
centers and flood shoe departments with 
inquiries for types of shoes which can 
be had only in very limited quantities. 

Another dodge which is current is 
to attempt to persuade the salesgirl to 
reserve shoes when the next lot is re- 
ceived thus creating a pre-sale system 
harmful to normal shopping, and a 
system to which most proprietors ob- 
ject. Despite objections the system per- 
sists and is causing considerable ill-will 
to stores which may react against their 
general trade. 





Opens New York Office 


New YorkK—With a factory in Long 
Island City, Fred Ullmann has opened 
a sample room in the Marbridge Build- 
ing, New York City. He is making a 
line of play shoes—rationed and un- 
rationed—retailing for from $4 to $6, 
and a limited quantity of novelty shoes. 
They will be sold under the firm uname 
of Fred Ullmann Shoes. 





Herman P. Aufderbeck 


CovVINGTON, Ky.—Herman P. Aufder- 
beck, 76, reputed to have been the oldest 
shoe merchant in Covington until! his 
retirement a year ago died recently at 
his home. He had been engaged in 
business for 50 years at one address and 
prior to operation of his retail establish- 
ment had conducted a shoe repair shop 
for two years. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Wilhemina 
Welp Aufderbeck, two sons, Fred H. 
and Herman H. Aufderbeck, both of 
Cincinnati and five daughters, Mrs. 
George Pfliegel, Cincinnati; Mrs. G. 
Vincent Seiler, Fort Mitchell, Ky.; Mrs. 
Stanley Nie, Cleveland and Miss Ann 
and Miss Jo Aufderbeck, both of Cov- 
ington and ten grandchildren. 

He was active in the Mother of God 
Benevolent Society at Mother of God 
Church, Covington and the Holy Name 
Society of St. Joseph Church. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SEWING MACHINE OPERATORS: Puri- 
tan and Union Lock Stitch. Those in De- 
fense work need not apply. Steady work. 
SPORT PRODUCTS, INC., CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


RETAIL SHOE SALESMAN 


WITH WOMEN’S HIGH GRADE SHOE EX- 
PERIENCE for one of the largest Shoe Stores 
in the Northwest; man capable of earning over 
$200 month, draft exempt; permanent posi- 
tion, with good op ity for advancement. 
Give full details, including nationality and age, 
and send snapshot if 














possible. 
Cc. M. STENDAL 


1001 Nicollet A apolis, Minn 








ETAIL SHOE SALESMAN, experienced 

in Women’s High Grade Specialty stores. 
Permanent position, excellent salary, references. 
Real opportunity with live wire concern. Ad- 
dress #799, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ALESMEN—one for Western Pennsylvania, 

one for North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, carry short line, fast styled Men’s 
Goodyear Welt Dress Shoes, commission basis 
only. May be carried as sidg line. Write giv- 
ing full particulars. Address #801, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


ANUFACTURER OF WOMEN’S SLIP- 

PERS AND PLAY SHOES offers vnusual 
opportunity to men calling on retail and De- 
partment Store Trade to handle as a side line, 
a very short and very strong line; straight 
commission; state experience, line carried and 
territory covered. Address #798, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

















LINE WANTED 


NE OF THE VERY BEST ACQUAINTED 

SHOE SALESMEN on the Pacific Coast 
is open to represent a line of Slippers or Play 
Shoes on a commission basis for the State of 
California; sells only the best rated accounts; 
Chain Store Operators, Department Stores and 
the best regular Shoe Stores. Address £797, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR LEASE 


WELL ESTABLISHED SHOE DEPART- 

MENT FEATURING RYTHM STEP 
SHOES AVAILABLE TO LEASE IN OUT- 
STANDING SPECIALTY STORE, CITY 
NEAR CLEVELAND. SHOE MANUFAC. 
TURERS ASSURE FULL COOPERATION. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS. AD- 
DRESS #802, CARE BOOT & SHOE RE- 
CORDER, 100 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW 
YORK 17, N. Y. 























SELL US 


FOR CASH 
AND RATION CURRENCY 
YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIRE . . WE can give as reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories 


M. K. WEIL SHOE Co. 


1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 














FOR SALE 


HRIVING CONCENTRATION FAMILY 
SHOE STORE, best source of supply, 
100% location; situated in the middle of South- 





ern Michigan. Pgpulation over 8,009. Owner 
needs time for other interests. Address $800, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y 





POSITION WANTED 


XPERIENCED shoe man, age 40, married; 

recently moved to Philadelphia, Pa., now 
employed out of town wishes to connect with 
firm in city. Former city manager, manager 
and assistant with chain companies, 12 years 
with present firm. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences and bond. Address #803, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











Joins Shoe Department 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Kenneth L. Ward, 
for the past 18 years engaged in the 
shoe business in Orlando, has joined the 
shoe department of Dickson-Ives. Be- 








ee 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WE WILL BUY For 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
20 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phone Lombard 2062 








SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 


Wire, phone or write today 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N.Y, 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 








WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 
YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 
IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 

89 READE STREET 
New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 


77-7887 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
CEASAR 


Philadelpnic 
e MARket 1666 


Sth S?* 


BARSH & 





—— 








fore coming to Orlando Mr. Ward was 
with the Robinson Shoe Co., of Huron, 
Ss. D. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents 
mum charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all 
other cases each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. 
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Dates to Remember 


Charlotte Shoe Show (repeated), 
Ottaray Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
July 11, 12, 1943 


Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
July 26, 27, 1943 





April Production Off 
3.9 Per Cent 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


April a year ago. Production for the 
January through April period came to 
29,915,222 pairs, 22.4 per cent lower 
than the figure for the same period in 
1942. 

There was a slight increase in the 
production of youths’ and boys’ shoes 
in April over the number of pairs pro- 
duced in March—1,578,455 pairs and 
1,485,951 pairs, respectively. Output 
of these shoes in April of last year 
amounted to 1,535,888 pairs. Produc- 
tion in the first four months of 1943 
was 6,174,662 pairs, 5.9 per cent higher 
than that for the same period a year 
ago. 

Output of women’s shoes in April 
totaled 14,539,509 pairs, a considerable 
decrease from the 16,210,819 pairs pro- 
duced the previous month and from the 
17,314,225 pairs produced in the same 
month last year. January through 
April production of these shoes in 1943 
was 59,489,897 pairs, 10.9 per cent off 
from the output of the same period a 
year ago. 

Misses’ and children’s shoe produc- 
tion in April came to 2,923,077 pairs, 
lower than the figure for March of 
2,966,239 pairs and substantially lower 
than the figure for April a year ago of 
3,750,532 pairs. Production for the 
four-month period in 1943 was 11,459,- 
852 pairs, 24.6 per cent less than the 
Mumber produced in the first four 
months of 1942. 

Infants’ shoe production in April 
showed a decline to 2,127,611 pairs from 
2,283,117 pairs in March and 2,371,639 
Pairs the previous April. Production 
for the first four months of this year 
Was off 3.3 per cent—reaching a total 
of 8,524,664 pairs. 





Completes 50 Years 
With Shoe Store 


Boston, Mass.—Fred S. Sawyer, 
treasurer and general manager of 
Thing’s Shoe Stores, Inc., has just 
completed 50 years with that organiza- 
tion—a record seldom equaled in the 
history of the retail shoe business in 
this country. 

With characteristic modesty he let 
the event pass almost unnoticed except 


July 1, 1943 
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by friends of many years who were ing until the death of the latter in 
familiar with the part which he had 1904. The former partners were execu- 
in pioneering the way iin shoe retail- tors of the estate and they carried out 
ing. After more than half a century his wish that they operate the business 
he carries on with resourceful ability. for 10 years, then buy whatever inter- 
Mr. Sawyer began with the business est the estate had in it. 
on April 3, 1893; he had not been there This was done faithfully, and in 
long when he made sufficient progress 1914 the business was incorporated 
for Samuel B. Thing, who had with Mr. Sawyer treasurer and general 
founded the firm in New York State manager. Mr. Richardson retired from 
82 years ago, to send him out to buy the business in June, 1926. Meanwhile 
shoe stocks. These were missions of Mr. Sawyer continues along the quiet 
responsibility. capable way which made him of excep- 
With William A. Richardson he be- tional value to the firm and respected 
came a partner of Mr. Thing, continu- and honored by his associates. 
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Is Not Rationed 


Your obliga- 

tion to your 

customers is 
greater than ever. Each 
pair of shoes you sell must 
be fitted to perfection. 


With Dr. Posner’s Scien- 
tific Shoes, your task is 
made easier. Because, 
among other things, the 
correct “Body Balance” 
last on which every pair is 
built, makes for more ac- 
curate fitting. 


FREE 





Here’s an instructive, infor- 
mative pamphlet for your 
sales people — new or old. 
Tells the 5 basic principles of 
fitting children’s feet. Send 
for as many copies as you 
can reasonably use. No cost 
or obligation. 








“From Cradle to College Days” 


Dr. A. POSNER SHOES, Inc. 


137 DUANE STREET © NEW YORK 
Factory: Allentown, Pa. 
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ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN HIDE & LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. ........ 
ANNADOR MANUFACTURING CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

AVON SOLE COMPANY, Avon, Mass. .... 
BANCROFT-WALKER CO., Waltham, Mass. . 

BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 

BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 

BASS, G. H., CO., Wilton, Maine 

BECKWITH MFG. CO., Dover, N. H. 

BURNS CUBOID CO., INC., Santa any Cal. ; 
CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., New York City 
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CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. .. 
COLT-CROMWELL CO., INC., Boston, Mass. 
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DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 
EATON, C. A., CO., Brockton, Mass. ..... 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. Y. 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. ....... 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Pa. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. .. 

HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. .... 

HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 

KEITH, GEORGE E., CO., Brockton, Mass. ........ 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 

KISTLER LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. ......... 
KLEINERTS RUBBER CO., New York City 

LEVOR, G., & CO., New York City 

MARSHALL, MEADOWS & STEWART, INC., Saban N. Y. 
MENIHAN, J. G., CORP., Rochester, N. Y. 
MILLER, O. A., TREEING MACHINE CO., Plymouth, N. H. 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ill. x 
NORTHWESTERN LEATHER CO., TRUST, Boston, Mass. 
OHIO LEATHER COMPANY, Girard, O. ...... 
PACKARD, M. A., CO., Brockton, Mass. . 

PETERS SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. .. 

PIERCE, C. S.. COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 

PLI-MODE SHOE CO., Everett, Mass. . . 

POSNER, DR. A., SHOES, INC., New York City 
RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo. . 

RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City .. 

SCHOLL MFG. CO., THE, Chicago, Ill. 

SELBY SHOE CO., THE, Portsmouth, O. 
STACY-ADAMS CO., Brockton, Mass. re 

STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., THE, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. ............ 
SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 
TAYLOR, THOMAS, & SONS, INC., Hudson, Mass. .. 
TRIMFOOT COMPANY, Farmington, Mo. i i 
TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo. 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. .. : 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, bain, 
VITALITY SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. ..... 
WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. ...... 
WRIGHT, E. T., & CO., INC., Rockland, Mass. 
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